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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


ly SR No Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
pany, Cincinnati. 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 
masonry. 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 
NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 
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\ PAINTING 


Specify Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized a tig — 
Steel Apartment Casements. MORE LIGHT 


























1. You save money BUYING windows You get more glass area 


You pay less for Fenestra Windows because —more light—because 
they’re mass-produced. And you get more day- awn of Fenestra Steel 
light for your money because you get more glass se er Casements 
area per window. The graceful steel frame is \ © Gesigned to be 


designed to be strong and rigid without being curteing dal with- 





bulky. 
2. You save money REPAIRING windows ——— Fa 


Fenestra Steel Windows always open and close 
easily. You'll probably never have to work on BETTER VISION 
them to make them behave. They can’t warp 


| or swell or stick or splinter. 














You get big Picture. 
Window view because 
more of the window 


3. You save money MAINTAINING windows 
No painting bills. Fenestra Steel Windows are 


area is devoted 

: , ‘ to gi. 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized by an_ exclusive —less obstructio. ve 
method, using special equipment, special auto- Vision. 


matic controls. 

For complete information, write to Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Department JH-3, 2294 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. +a 





a You get easy opening. 


: Swing leaves twirl out 
————————— tO catch Passing 
breezes. Tilt-in sill vent 
is a built-in windguard. 









Tilt-in sill vent keeps 
children from falling 
Out. Screens are in. 


— safely from jn- 
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Fenestra 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS of Volume 10— 
RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE Number 3 
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IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA prosects 





Monthly publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘‘must”’ for FHA- 
Mitchel Gardens financed housing oot 
628 units—FHA low applied cost is , —— 
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FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT THIS MONTH... 


for the life of the faucet 


Albert M. Cole becomes new administrator of Housing and Home Fi 


nance Agency page 77 


United States supreme court scheduled to act on Gwinn amendment 


case page /9? 


National, local housing and welfare agencies are recognizing mutual 
areas of interest and action pege 50 


Single tamily houses built in Windsor under Canada’s public housin, 
law page 85 


Two state supreme courts hand down decisions on urban redevelop 





ment legislation page 89 
ion 

Save $1.00 or more per faucet per Training for housing becomes part of Morgan State College curriculum, 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- is “in-service” feature of local and regional programs page 90 
ing faucet washer and floating stem ; - 
seal. Now used in many _ housing : ; Jet , ; ae. 
projects. Easily installed by your own New Jersey supreme court zoning decision has important implications 
plumber or maintenance mechanic. for housing policy page 94 


Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 


MILLER HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
MANUFACTURING CO. Personnel Staff Maintenance 
Belco Div. Standards Organization Procedures 


5919 Tireman Ave. REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 




















Albert M. Cole 


named HHFA Administrator — 


Washington housing picture is begining to come to focus 








Albert M. Cole 
Kansas, February 
nominated by President Eisenhower for 


lormer congressman 





trom late in was 


the post of administrator of the Hous 


ing and Home Finance Agency to suc 


ceed Raymot M. Foley. T he Senate 
confirme e appointment on March 9 
by a vote t 64 to 18. Mr. Cole's 


appointment S the first step in bring 
mo 


ng into focus the Washington hous 


t 


ing picture. Without the guidance of 


any statements by the new administra 


tion on what its housing policy would 


be and who would be responsible for 


carrying it out, general uncertainty has 


order of the day since No 


vember 4 of last 


year. 
Now, however, with an administra 
tion appointee in the top federal hous 


ing job, it is presumed that some clue: 
to new policy will soon be forthcom 
ing on will the 


public housing and redevelopment pro 


such questions as: 


grams go forward? will responsi 
bility tor federal housing activities re 
main with HHFA or will they be par 
celled out among other agencies? 

how much will the 
allow in 


new administra 


tion next year’s budget for 
will Veterans Adminis 
tration and Federal Housing Adminis 
tration interest rates be raised? 
Mr. Cole’s Statement 
Evidence that these and other policy 
problems will be studied before any 


radical changes are made in the hous 


housing? 


ing programs is found in the state 
ment issued by Mr. Cole the day he 
nominated: 


was 

5 I am appreciative of the fact 
that the over-all responsibility of co 
ordinating — the government 
housing programs is a mandate of the 
Congress of the United States. The 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 


Various 
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Housing Administration, ind the Pub 


lic Housing Administration are re 
sponsible to Congre 

“At the request of the Presid 
before making any recommendatiot 
to the Congress, | shall undertake a 


comprehensive study of the organiza 
tions and functions olf 
Home 
should be 


high level of activity in the 


the Housing an 
\vency 


upon a 


Finance Emphasis 


places continu 


housin 
held, with specitic emphasis upon the 


need ior low rental units, clearance ¢ 


slums, and urban redevelopment. Suct 
study and resulting recommendation 
will have as their objective mnprove 


effectiveness of the various programs. 


Nomination Hearings 
During hearings held by the Sen 
Banking and Currency Committee o1 


March 3 on the 


administrator's 


nomination for th 
Mr. 


questioned about his attitudes on publi 


post, Cok wa 


housing in view ot his earlier state 
ments and record against the 
Mr. Cole said that he 
not changed his personal opposition to 


public 


program. 
“definitely ha 


housing” but will administer 


the law as required. He said he “b 
lieved wholeheartedly” in the 
clearance 


program. 


slum 
and urban redevelopment 
Asked if he had immediat 
suggestions for discontinuing any hous 
ing program, Mr. Cole replied: “As ot 


today, definitely no, but don’t tie m 


down as to the future.” 

On the question of increasing FHA 
and VA interest rates, he said thev 
would not be raised in the -next 30 


days and that if they were raised later, 
it would be done in concert with gen 
eral fiscal policies of the new adminis 
tration. 

At the announcement of the 
hearings on the appointment 
made, Senator Robert Taft indicated 
that he was satisfied with the nomina 
tion of Mr. Cole for the HHFA top job 
and that it was made with the under 


time 


was 


tanding that the new id 

vould take six months to study 
grams under HHFA. Senator Ta 

said that, Irom his personal point <« 
w, he did not think HHFA wa 

needed at all—the implication be 

hat the rious pro ms now coord 

nated there can tunctio indepet | 

Vy or under 1rnew vrouping of agen 
The day following the he irings « 

the appointment, several members o 


N \l IC Vs | ederal Lox il Relations ¢ om 


ittee and of the Redevelopment S 


tion's Exe 


cutive Committee who 

Washington for meetings togetl 
with NAHO Executive Director Joh: 
1). Lange and Assistant Director W 
liam L. Slayton, met with Mr. Co 
Shortly atter his nomination, Mr. 
paid a visit on Mr. Lange and M 
Slayton in the Association's Wast 
ton office. 


Mr. Cole’s Background 
Mr. Cole, home is in Holt 


Kansas, served eight years 


VW he Ss 


as the repr 


sentative to Congress trom the first 


district of Kansas but was defeated tor 


re-election in 1952. He attended Was! 


re in Pope Ka and was grad 


burn Colle 


uated from the law school of the | 
versity of Chicago. He served as at 


torney of Jackson County, Kansas and 


Was a state representative trom 194] 
to 1944. During the time he was in 
the stat legislature, he was also a 


member of the Kansas legislative coun 
cil. He is married and has a son and 
a daughter. 
Tribute to Mr. Foley 

Mr. Foley, who remained on duty un 
til Mr. Cole was confirmed, had been i 
Washington federal housing activities 
July of 1945, when he 


pointed commissioner of the Federal 


since was ap 
Housing Administration after 11 years 
as state director of FHA in Michigan. 
In 1946 Mr. Foley was named adminis 
trator of the National Housing Agency 
and in 1947, when the National Hous 
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ing Agency became the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Mr. Foley was 
named its administrator.. 

At his last appearance before the 


House Committee on Banking and 
Currency late in February, members otf 
the committee paid tribute to Mr. 
Foley's work. Representative Abraham 
Multer of New York told Mr. Foley, 
“|... you and your agency have done 
an excellent job all through the days 
you have been in charge and the men 
who have been with you have all done 
good work. I think there is very little 
criticism that can be properly aimed 
at your agency.” Jesse P. Wolcott of 
Michigan, chairman of the committee, 
said: “I think it is the sentiment of the 
committee that if there were more bu 
reaucrats like you there would be less 
criticism in Congress of bureaucrats.” 
Presidential Commission 

In addition to Mr. Cole’s statement 
that he expected to make a comprehen 
sive study of the organizations and 
functions of the administrator’s office, 
the possibility of an all-out study of 
government housing functions ap 
peared to be in the making. President 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
message February 2 said, “ . . . the 
health and housing needs of our peo 
ple call for intelligently planned pro 
grams. Involved are the solvency of 
the whole security system; and _ its 
guarding against exploitation by the 
irresponsible. 

“To bring clear purpose and orderly 
procedure into this field, I anticipate 
a thorough study of the proper relation 
ship among federal, state, and local pro- 
grams. I shall shortly send you specific 
recommendations for establishing an 
appropriate commission . . .” 

NAHO’s Role 

A presidential commission to study 
housing programs has the backing of 
NAHO, as well as many other seg- 
ments of the housing complex. In a 
letter to President Eisenhower from 
NAHO President Brown Nicholson in 
mid-February, the Association went on 
record in favor of the commission. The 
letter said, in part: 

“The vitality of our cities and the 
well being of our citizens are essential 
to a healthy national life. The present 
state of the world indicates a need for 
several crusades, of which the most im 
portant is the accomplishment of world 
peace. Another is the strengthening 
of our democracy by making our cities 
better places in which to live and work. 
We strongly recommend and endorse, 
therefore, the appointment of a com- 
mission to undertake an objective an- 
alysis of all housing programs—pri- 
vate, public, and urban redevelopment. 
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Such a commission, we feel, should 
consist of individuals of obvious stature 
—three to five people known for their 
judgment and ability. We recognize 
that changing conditions necessitate 
periodic review of the administration 
of any broad program and we believe 
that an objective analysis of the nation’s 
comprehensive housing policies is ap- 
propriate. 

“The National Association of Hous 
ing Officials, with its combined skills, 
experience, and technical knowledge, 
and the special training gained by its 
members in the operation of these pro- 
grams throughout the country is in a 
position to provide advice or to serve 
in any other capacity for which it may 
be called. Its full facilities and serv- 
ices are available to aid your adminis- 
tration or study commission in ac- 
complishing the goal of a decent home 
and living environment for every 
American family. When your calendar 
is not quite so full, | would appreciate 
an appointment for myself and a few 
other members of our Association to 
discuss more fully how we can be of 
assistance.” 

With the letter, Mr. Nicholson sent 
a brief statement of the purposes and 
operating programs of low-rent hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment. 

Such a_ presidential commission 
probably would recommend policy not 
only on whether to retain the various 
federal housing programs, but also on 
the subject of whether HHFA should 
be continued as the top housing agen- 
cy. Many segments of the building 
industry are gunning for HHFA, bent 
on wiping it out completely, while 
others advocate that it remain as a 
coordinating agency but be stripped 
of its operating functions, such as the 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, disaster relief, and _re- 
search, which would be assigned else- 
where in the federal government set- 
up. 





Meanwhile, the first two months of 
the 83rd Congress saw little housing 
action, although a number of bills re- 
lated to housing were introduced and 
committees were appointed in both the 
Senate and House to guide them. 

Only final action taken by Congress 
by the end of February housingwise 
was to pass and send to the President 
for signature a measure that would in- 
crease the authorization for FHA in- 
surance under Title I of the National 
Housing Act by 500 million dollars— 
from 1.250 billion to 1.750 billion dol- 
lars. Title I of the National Housing 
Act provides for insurance of loans 
for repairs, alterations, or improvement 
of existing housing and in some cases 
for insurance on loans for new small 
nonresidential construction. 

The bill, as it passed the 83rd Con- 
gress, does not include the provisions 
that realtors and home builders have 
been asking for as aids to an all-out 
housing rehabilitation and conservation 
program that they are plugging as the 
answer to the need for low-rent hous- 
ing (see February JourNaL, page 46). 
They have said they want (1) a pro- 
gram of FHA insured mortgages tor 
repair and rehabilitation of existing 
houses rather than a program of in- 
surance on loans; (2) a longer amor- 
tization period for such financing 
(Title I limits the amortization period 
on such loans to three years for single 
family houses and seven years for mul 
tiple unit dwellings, which requires 
large monthly payments on the loan; 
(3) lower interest rates on loans or 
mortgages (rates now average 9.7 per 
cent); and (4) a higher dollar ceiling 
on the amount of such loans or mort- 
gages (the maximum under Tile I is 
$2500 for single family houses, $10,000 
for multi-unit structures ). 

Hearings had been scheduled or held 
by the end of February on a few of 
the bills that had been introduced since 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING AND LOCAL TAXES. . . ——— 


ing facts. 





In tendering its check for $312,669.86 to the county treasurer last 
month for 1951 payments for municipal services for its 16 low-rent 
developments, the Chicago Housing Authority pointed out the follow- 


On the basis of the 10 per cent of rents collected that CHA pays 
for municipal services in lieu of taxes, each resident of public housing 
in Chicago, through his rent, contributes $40 a year toward local gov- 
ernment operation. A study recently made by CHA indicates that similar 
low-income families contribute only $19 a year out of their rents used 
by private owners of substandard housing in real estate tax payments. 

The Chicago authority also pointed out that its 1951 payments in 
lieu of taxes represented an amount three times the total of real estate 
taxes paid by former private owners of the sites on which the city’s 
public housing developments now stand. 
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Congress convened in January. They 
cover a wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding military housing; defense hous- 
ing; additional direct loans to veterans 
for housing; extension of rent control; 
cooperative housing; construction war- 
ranties on housing financed with FHA 
or VA insurance; payments to state 
or local governments on tederal tax 
exempt property used for national in 
terests, including housing built under 
the Lanham Act and related war hous 
ing acts; dissolution of the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation; _ setting 
aside income limits for occupancy of 
public housing by defense workers; 
and extending Federal National Mort 
gage Association and FHA authority 
to Guam and Hawaii. 


Congressional Committees 


Presiding over the hearings in the 
Senate is Homer E. Capehart of Indi- 
ana, chairman of the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee. Serving with him 
on the full committee are Republican 
Senators John W. Bricker, Ohio; Irv 
ing M. Ives, New York; Wallace F. 
Bennett, Utah; Prescott Bush, Connec- 
ticut; J. Glenn Beall, Maryland; Fred 
erick G. Payne, Maine; and Barry M. 
Goldwater, Arizona; and Democrats 
Burnet R. Maybank, South Carolina; 
J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas; A. Willis 
Robertson, Virginia; John J. Spark- 
man, Alabama; J. Allen Frear, Jr., 
Delaware; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; 
and Herbert Lehman, New York. 

On the Banking and Currency hous 
ing subcommittee are four Republicans 
—Senators Ives (the chairman), Ben- 
nett, Beall, and Goldwater—and three 
Democrats—Senators Maybank, Spark- 
man, and Douglas. Senator Ives has 
been a long-time supporter of public 
housing as have the three Democrats. 

On the House side, Jesse P. Wolcott 
of Michigan heads up the Banking and 
Currency Committee. His full com- 
mittee includes Republicans Ralph A. 
Gamble, New York; Henry O. Talle, 
Iowa; Clarence E. Kilburn, New York; 
Merlin Hull, Wisconsin; G. L. Mce- 
Donough, California; William B. 
Widnall, New Jersey; Jackson E. Betts, 
Ohio; Wesley Abner D’Ewart, Mon- 
tana; Myron V. George, Kansas; Wal- 
ter M. Mumma, Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam E. McVey, Illinois; D. Bailey Mer- 
rill, Indiana; Charles G. Oakman, 
Michigan; Edgar W. Hiestand, Cali- 
fornia; and Douglas R. Stringfellow, 
Utah. Democrats on the committee 
are Brent Spence, Kentucky; Paul 
Brown, Georgia; Wright Patman, 
Texas; Albert Rains, Alabama; Abra- 
ham J. Multer, New York; Charles B. 
Deane, North Carolina; George 
D. O’Brien, Michigan; Hugh J. Ad- 
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GWINN AMENDMENT HEARING SCHEDULED 
BY UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Another step toward final determina 
tion of whether or not the so-called 
Gwinn amendment that requires ten 
ants in public housing projects to sign 
loyalty atfidavits is constitutional was 
taken in New York in mid-February 
when United States Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson scheduled 
a hearing for early March in the New 
York City test case of the International 
Workers Union (see February Jour 
NAL, page 59). Meanwhile, similar 
test cases in Newark and Chicago were 
temporarily halted pending a decision 
in the New York City case and another 
suit had been brought in Los Angeles. 

Supreme Court Issue 

When the Supreme Court hears the 
IWO case in early March, it will not 
rule on constitutionality of the amend 
ment, however, but only on whether or 
not a three-judge federal court should 
be set up to hear the New York case. 

The IWO first brought suit for an 
injunction against the New York City 
Housing Authority to prevent it from 
evicting public housing tenants who re 
fused to sign affidavits that they were 
not members of organizations listed 
by the attorney general as being “sub 
versive.” Under the Gwinn amend 
ment to last year’s federal appropri 
ations bill for housing, tenants in pub 
lic housing are required to sign such 
affidavits or be evicted. After a tempo 
rary restraining order was _ issued 
against the housing authority, the IWO 
asked the federal district court to set 
upa three-judge court to hear the case. 
The federal court turned down the plea 


donizio, New Jersey; Isidore Dollinger, 
New York; Richard Bolling, Missouri; 
William A. Barrett, Pennsylvania; 
Wayne L. Hays, Ohio; and Barratt 
O'Hara, Illinois. 

Budget 

Outside Congress, the budget for fis 
cal 1954 and the so-called Dodge con- 
struction order are claiming federal 
housers’ interests. 

Under budget allowances presented 
by President Truman before he went 
out of office, 75,000 units of public 
housing were called for in fiscal 1954 
but what the Eisenhower budget may 
provide is still unknown. However, on 
direction of the bureau of the budget, 
all agencies of the federal government, 
including housing, have been asked to 
pare their budget estimates for the 
coming fiscal year and to immediately 
restrict hiring of personnel. The budget 
bureau said no job vacancies could be 


for the three-judge court and withdrew 
the temporary restraining order. The 
IWO then appealed to Justice Jackson, 
who is administrator for the Supreme 
Court in the second circuit, which in 
cludes New York. Justice Jackson in 
early February signed an order for 
bidding the New York City Housing 
Authority from evicting tenants as pro 
vided for in the Gwinn amendment and 
set the Supreme Court hearing on the 
three judge court. 

Use of the three-judge court to hear 
the case can prove to be a short cut 
to a final decision on the constitutional 
ity of the Gwinn amendment by the 
United States Supreme Court, since 
if the three-judge court does not issue 
a permanent restraining order against 
the housing authority, the complainants 

the IWO—can take the case directly 
to the United States Supreme Court 
without going through an appelate 
court. 

Los Angeles 

In Los Angeles, 38 tenants in public 
housing projects who were to be evicted 
by the housing authority because they 
refused to sign loyalty affidavits had 
filed suit in state superior court against 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles. The tenants claim that 
only eight organizations have been 
officially listed by the attorney general 
as “subversive” but that the housing 
authority has compiled a list of 200 
Moreover, they 
claim the amendment is unconstitu 
tional and that it “tends to place a legal 
guilt by association.” 


such organizations. 


filled unless a department or agency 
head has determined that a job left va 
cant could not be eliminated or other 
employees transferred to cover the posi 
tion. New estimates of budget needs, 
based on the order to cut expenditures 
for the next fiscal year wherever pos 
sible, will be used when Congress con 
siders the budget and appropriations 
for the coming year. 

However, Budget Director Joseph 
Dodge’s order to economize on federal 
construction programs by reviewing all 
proposed and authorized contracts to 
see if they are “clearly essential’ does 
not affect programs financed with loans 
or capital grants such as public housing 
and redevelopment. The order does 
not interfere with the awarding sched 
ules of state and local units of govern 
ment for federally aided low-rent 
housing, highways, hospitals, schools, 
and community facilities. 
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Housing and welfare are meeting . . . 


signs of closer cooperation are appearing nationally, locally 


Longtime efforts of both housers and 
social workers to bring their ranks to 
gether into a tighter working relation 
ship were beginning to bear fruit in 
1952 and 1953. On a half-dozen or 
more different “fronts” housing and 
welfare people are meeting to work oa 
mutual problems and to learn move 
about each other’s programs. Some of 
these “meetings,” such as the react 
vated NAHO Joint Housing and Weil 
fare Committee and NAHO’s affilia 
tion with the National Conterence ot 
Social Work as a means of participating 
in the agency's annual conference in 
Cleveland this spring, are the result ot 
long-range planning and persistent per 
suasion by promoters of such joint ef 
forts (see July 1952 Journat, page 233). 
Other signs of housing and welfare 
cooperation are the result of growing 
awareness on the part ol local agencies 
of the help that housing and welfare 
people can give each other. 

National Action 

On the housing side of the national 
scene, the NAHO Board of Governors’ 
decision last year to affiliate with the 
National Conference of Social Work 
helped open the way to a place for hous 
ing discussions on the social groups 
annual conference program. 

Three such sessions are planned tor 
the Cleveland meeting, which opens 
May 31 and closes June 5. One session, 
to be held for the section on agencies 
and communities, will cover the rela 
tionship of community welfare services 
to urban redevelopment and _ public 
housing. Another, one of two special 
group sessions, will cover the relation 
ship of physical and social welfare plan 
ning. Speakers will outline how plan- 
ning and social welfare groups can 
work together in solving problems aris 
ing from such community factors as 
population changes, new patterns of 
community development, and new 
or accentuated cultural conflicts and 
changes. A third session, also for spe- 
cial groups, will be devoted to discus- 
sion of social welfare and defense plan- 
ning. 

NAHO’s Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare, reactivated by board 
action last year, is helping to formulate 
plans for housing participation in the 
social work conference and is also lay- 
ing plans for additional projects for the 
committee. Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
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executive director of the Housing A 
thority of the City of San Antonio, ts 
chairman of the committee, which 1s 
made up of NAHO members and rep 
resentatives [rom various national wel 


1 


fare agencies. The committee's aim 1s 
to create understanding on the part of 
both welfare agencies and local housing 
authorities of the goals of each program 
and of the limitations and problems 
under which they operate, as well as to 
define and solve specific problems that 
touch both welfare workers and hous 
ers, such as rents for relief families, 
problem families, relocation, and aged 
families. 

On the other hand, social agencies 
also are making moves to include hous 
ing in their programs and policies. The 
Family Service Association of America, 
meeting in Buffalo in November 1952, 
adopted a guide for national and local 
action on matters affecting “the security 
and stability” of the American family 
and a statement on housing is included. 
The guide, in the form of a statement 
of principles, lists among the “funda 
mental conditions favorable to the at 
tainment of satisfying and _ effective 
family lite” the “availability of housing 
within the means of the family and 
compatible with wholesome family liv 
ing.” Association delegates unani 
mously approved the policy statement 
and decided on formation of a commit 
tee on public issues to study proposed 
or enacted legislation and other meas 
ures that may affect family life. It also 
plans action on social welfare measures 
and issues that affect family life by (1) 
taking a position publicly on vital is 
sues; (2) reporting to the membership 
on such action; (3) keeping members 
informed on broad social welfare is 
sues; and (4) indicating kinds of action 
member agencies might take on the 
issues. 

Meanwhile, through widely distrib- 
uted national publications the story of 
public housing and redevelopment is 
reaching welfare workers. 


SLUMS AND WAR... 


The November 1952 issue of Fam 
Service Highlights, official publication 
of the Family Service Association ot 
America, featured an article utled 
“Why the Lag in Public Housing?” by 


B. T. Fitzpatrick, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency deputy administrator. 
The article was excerpted from Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s talk at NAHO’s 1952 an 
nual conference in Buffalo. 

B. M. Pettit, former executive direc 
tor and consultant of the Housing A‘ 
thority of the City of New Haven, is 
quoted in an article called “The Social 
Goals ot Public Housing” in the Ne 
vember 1952 issue of Community, the 
publication of the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. Mr. Pettit 
“Public 


housing is the canvas upon which the 


told Community's readers: 


social work picture can be painted. It 


is the social agencies that should be de 
manding whatever it takes, not only <o 
get rid of the slums, but to provide for 
their proper and intelligent replace 
ment.” The article also tells of coop- 
erative efforts of housing authorities 
and welfare agencies in yuisvill 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Wilmington, Delaware in working out 
community problems. 

Canadian social workers have also 


been getting a view of the housing pic 
ture through a special issue of the 
publication of the Canadian Welfare 
Council called Canadian Welfare. The 
December 1952 issue was devoted al 
most exclusively to housing problems 
and their relation to social weltare. The 
editors point out in an opening state 
ment that “It is clear that workers in 
the social welfare field have an essen 
tial part to play in promoting govern 
mental action for a purpose [housing | 
so intimately related to family health 
and welfare. It is to further their ef- 
forts that this special issue on housing 
has been prepared.” Articles in the 
issue include one called “Why Subsi- 
dized Rental Housing” and others that 
cover such subjects as housing legisla 








In Fort Worth, audiences at a series of lectures sponsored by the 
local YMCA heard a social worker describe “slums and war” as the two 
great evils of the world. Miss Doris Lester, co-founder of Kingsley Hall, 
the Hull House of East London, told her audiences recently that she and 
her sister, as social workers, have spent years fighting slums. 
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tion in Canada, housing for older peo- 


ple, and housing surveys. 
Local Action 
On the local scene, instances of coop 
eration between social welfare groups 
and housing authorities continue to 


show up. 


San Antonio—In San Antonio, a 
case work supervisor for the county 
juvenile court appealed to the housing 
authority to give whatever assistance it 
could in rehousing the family of a de 
linquent boy who is under the court's 
jurisdiction. The family had applied 
for public housing on the suggestion of 
the case worker—a suggestion that she 
said she made because: “We feel that 
an improvement of their living condi 
tions is an essential part of | the boy's | 
rehabilitation as well as a good way to 
help the younger children before they 
become delinquent.” She said the court 
had worked with the boy and his tam 
ily for about two and a half years and 
that he now appeared to be making a 
fairly good adjustment but that “there 
remains several definite problems, fore 
most of which is the present physical 
environment...” 


Stockton—In Stockton, Calitornia, 
both the Catholic Social Service agency 
and the city’s recreation commission re 
cently recognized the part that low-rent 
public housing is playing in social serv 
ice work. The Reverend Walter H. 
Doyle, executive director of the social 
agency, said in a letter to Allen R. 
Reed, director of the Housing Authority 
of the County of San Joaquin: “In re 
viewing the past year, from the point 
of view of the welfare of the many fam 
ilies with whom our workers are asso 
ciated, it seems obvious that the greatest 
step forward for the benefit of such has 
been the opening of Sierra Vista Homes 


{a 400 unit low-rent project]. I felt, 


that you should know this because of 
your continued interest in the hous 
ing facilities available to low-income 
groups. 

“Without exception, families who 
have been fortunate enough to get 
apartments in the project have been 
enthusiastic about the good effects the 
move has had upon family life. . . 

“We cannot but hope the time will 
come when additional housing on this 
level will be available to many more 
low income families in Stockton. . .’ 

Commissioners of the authority were 
also commended by Bert Swanson, 
representing the Stockton metropolitan 
recreation commission, for their “fore- 
sight in constructing a gymnasium and 
baseball field in Sierra Vista Homes.” 
Mr. Swanson told the commissioners 
that Stockton needed more recreation 
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SOCIAL WORKERS ASK ABOUT PUBLIC HOUSING 


When the Colorado Conference of Social Welfare met in Denver 
last fall, a considerable amount of time and attention was given to 
discussion of public housing and its relationship to social welfare prob 
lems (see December Journat, page 437). During the “buzz sessions” in 
which social workers talked informally with members of the panel on 
public housing, a number of questions were asked about public housing. 


tormation? 


< How do we 


Jt 


recognize the community aspect o 
an isolated function? 


Can health and welfare 


city planning boards? 


13—What is the position of 
problems? 


workers? 


housing? 





The questions, listed below, indicate 
social workers took in the subject of public housing: 


I—Why don’t we know about statutes that can meet our problen 
and benetit our communities? How 


get public housing? 
3—Are public housing board meetings open to the public? 
+—Are there any programs of housing to meet the rural proble 
Are tenant associations successful in public housing? 


6—How do community leaders go about getting housing officials to 


and recreational leaders use public 


housing facilities and how ts this arranged? 


S—Is it necessary tor housing authorities to clear their sites with 


9—Who in public housing determines the amount of health and 


recreational space and its planning lor good programs? 


10—Do public housing agencies conduct any studies in delinquet 
and health and improvements brought on Dy public housing? 


11—Do public housing projects decrease tax income? 

12—Who owns public housing projects after bonds are retired 

welfare councils in public hou 
14—What is the best route for getting community support for public 

housing before it is brought to the community? 


15—How do private agencies go about getting recreational pro 
grams started in public housing projects? Will they admit private agency 


16—Will public housing permit day care centers? 


17—Where can we get specific 


the wide range of interest that 


do we go about getting this 


h 


To whom do we ipply? 


their iob rather than operating: 


t 


1 


rt 


information on rural nonfarm 








areas similar to the one at Sierra Vista 
Homes and pointed out that it was 
being used not only by project tenants 
but by the entire neighborhood. 


Austin—In Austin, Texas, a family of 
12 children, neglected by their parents 
and “adopted” by an uncle, were per 
mitted to move into a unit in one of 
the city’s low-rent projects through the 
combined efforts of social agencies and 
the housing authority. 

The mother and her 12 children were 
living in a two-room shack on approxi 
mately $84 a month aid to dependent 
children when the state department of 
public welfare, the child and family 
service, and the home and family life 


counselors for the public schools ap 
proached the housing authority for a 
low-rent unit to house the family. Al 
though a unit was provided, the mother 
continued to neglect her children and 
the county juvenile court declared then 
wards of the court and removed them 
from the mother’s care. An uncle of 
the children asked to be allowed to take 
them rather than have the family split 
up but was unable to house them in his 
four-room home. Since the uncle was 
eligible for low-rent housing and the 


children wanted to return to the proj 
ect to live, the same unit that had been 
occupied by the mother and children 
was assigned to the aunt and uncle and 
their 12 foster children. 
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UNSUBSIDIZED HOUSING PROGRAM 
REINSTITUTED IN NEW YORK CITY 

New York City has paved the way 
for construction of nine new projects 
of 9840 apartments with the rebirth 
of the city’s unsubsidized housing pro- 
gram. The city’s board of estimate in 
early February approved reinstitution 
of a city aided program for the new 
projects, which are expected to accom- 
modate 35,000 persons at a cost of 147 
million dollars. 

The citys’ original unsubsidized 
housing program was begun late in 
1947 to make use of the city’s housing 
powers during the critical housing 
shortage. Under the program, 21,094 
units were provided in 20 projects 
throughout the city, the last of them 
being completed in the fall of 1951. 

Five of the new developments will 
be slum clearance projects and four will 
be constructed on vacant sites. Two of 
the slum clearance projects will be in 
Brooklyn, two in Manhattan, and one 
in the Bronx. Three of the develop- 
ments on vacant land will be in Brook- 
lyn and the fourth in the Bronx. Rentals 
in all of the projects are expected to 
average $19 a room per month with an 
additional $3.50 to $5.50 for gas and 
electricity. Utilities will be bought 
wholesale and the resulting savings are 
to be passed on to the tenants. 

Under the unsubsidized housing pro- 
gram, construction, operation, and 
maintenance costs, as well as the re- 
demption of the housing authority’s 
bonds issued to cover the initial cost, 
are payed for out of rentals. The city 
guarantees the bonds and provides tax 
exemption on the value of the build- 
ings but requires full payment of taxes 
on the value of the land prior to im- 
provements. The bonds are charged 
against a special housing debt limit of 
300 million dollars, which the city al- 
ready has tapped for other develop- 
ments. 

Plans for the projects have been for- 
warded to the city planning commis- 
sion and other appropriate city agencies 
and Mayor Impelliteri has instructed 
the housing authority to go ahead with 
the program so that no time will be 
lost in getting it started. 

Renewal of the city’s unsubsidized 
housing program resulted from recom- 
mendations to that effect by a special 
committee appointed by the mayor and 
headed by the city construction coordi- 
nator, Robert Moses, to recommend fire 
hazard reforms. A fire in a Brooklyn 
tenement in which seven persons lost 
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their lives last June focused attention 
on the need for such reforms. 

Construction on vacant land is to 
be begun immediately but some of the 
slum areas may not be cleared of site 
residents for two years, according to 
Philip J. Cruise, chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority. Con 
struction on these projects will begin 
as soon as sites are cleared- 


NEW JERSEY’S SMALLEST PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECT DEDICATED 

The smallest low-rent public housing 
project in New Jersey was dedicated 
early last month in Guttenberg. The 
seven story, 42-family Guttenberg Tow 
ers has recently been completed and is 
the tallest building in town. Gutten 
berg, with a population of 5566 in the 
1950 census, is one of the smallest 
municipalities in New Jersey, occupy- 
ing an area only eight blocks long and 
four blocks wide on Palisades cliff over 
looking the Hudson River. 

When the application for the project 
was filed two years ago, established 
realtors in the community confirmed 
the need for new low-rent housing. A 
survey had shown that 497 families 
were living under substandard condi- 
tions and that the only vacant living 
quarters were unfit for habitation. 

John A. Kervick, director of the New 


TALLEST BUILDING IN TOWN—SMALLEST PROJECT IN STATE 





York field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, revealed that with the 
application for a low-rent project came 
letters from prominent local realtors, 
long established in the community, who 
emphasized the need for low-rent pub 
lic housing. One, commenting on Gut 
tenberg’s proposed public housing proj 
ect, noted that he had received about 
20 inquiries a week over the previous 
eight months for apartments renting 
from $50 to $55 monthly from peo 
ple who could not afford to buy their 
own homes and he had concluded that 
there was an immediate need for low 
rent housing. Another, engaged in pri 
vate real estate business in Guttenberg 
for more than 30 years, said he was 
approached ten or more times weekly 
by people seeking three, four, or five 
rooms at $50 monthly, which he said 
he had not had available for several 
years. “I think from my past experi 
ence, a new low-rental apartment build 
ing is much needed in this commu 
nity,” he concluded. 

The Guttenberg Towers building is 
a Y-shaped, three winged structure of 
concrete frame and brick construction. 
Each floor has one three-room apart 
ment, one five-room apartment, and 
three four-room apartments. Most of 
the apartments have more than one 
bedroom, since the building is intended 
for occupancy by families with chil- 
dren. The building covers only 25 per 
cent of the half-acre site, allowing suf- 


ficient space for a playground. 
The exceptionally small size of Gut 
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tenberg and a lack of vacant land pre- 
sented a site problem that was solved 
through the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company, which 
had held a lot for many years for future 
development of its facilities. The com- 
pany advised the Town of Guttenberg 
Housing Authority that improvements 
in the design of its own equipment per- 
mitted a consolidation of space require- 
ments and that the [ot was available for 
the authority's use. 


WASHINGTON’S LANDLORD-TENANT 
COURT PROBLEMS BEING STUDIED 

“Everyone knows that there are large 
slum areas in Washington, and the 
Landlord and Tenant Court is one of 
the principal places where pressure can 
be brought to improve conditions.” 
This challenge to residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, voiced by Judge 
Brice Clagett, has been accepted by the 
Washington Housing Association, 
whose long standing interest in the 
Landlord-Tenant Court is the basis of 
a study that it is currently conducting. 

The purpose of the study is to de- 
termine the present operations and 
problems of the court with a view to- 
ward formulating and proposing solu- 
tions for the betterment, not only of 
human relations, but housing as well. 
In a previous study of the court, the 
Washington Housing Association, with 
volunteers from the local chapter of 
the League of Women Voters, proposed 
a number of changes, some of which 
were accepted by the judges and em- 
bodied in the court rules and proce- 
dures. 

In an interim report on the pres- 
ent study, the association has defined 
some of the various problems of the 
court, primary among which, accord- 
ing to the association, is the apparent 
misuse of the court as a collection 
agency. A survey of the court cases 
heard during the month of October 
1952, reveals that 88.5 per cent of the 
5677 cases heard were instances of land- 
lord action against tenants for rentals 
due for the month in which the cases 
were being heard. Although the land- 
lords are within their rights to file 
any time after the rent is due, the as- 
sociation says it believes the frequency 
and rapidity with which the sum- 
monses are filed indicate that in many 
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cases the landlords have failed to abide 
by established good landlord-tenant re 
lations and have not attempted to dis 
cover why the rent is late or when 
it might be forthcoming or have not 
even written a letter requesting the 
rent. 

Another problem revealed by the 
study is the legal restraints imposed on 
the judges from using the power of dis 
cretion to grant the tenant a few more 
days in which to pay his rent. The 
study also suggests that the judges are 
only slightly acquainted with the indi- 
vidual cases brought before them and 
the social worker consultant attached 
to the court is able to get to only a 
small percentage of the tenants to help 
them out with their problems. The 
social worker consultant was assigned 
to the court as a result of previous 
suggestions to the court by the associa 
tion. 

The study, which is expected to re- 
quire considerably more work than the 
one month originally thought suf 
ficient, is continuing and is expected 
to result in proposals aimed at improv- 
ing the work of the court and toward 
greater understanding between land 
lords and tenants. Copies of the re 
port are available on request to the as 
sociation, 1819 M Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 


PORTLAND AUTHORITY FUNDS MAY 
BE USED FOR REDEVELOPMENT 
Funds available from the sale of land 
used for a wartime housing project 
in Portland, Oregon may be used by 
the Portland Housing Authority to 
finance the city’s one-third share of 
write-down on its Vaughn Street re 
development project. No other funds 
are available at the present time to fi- 
nance the city’s share of costs on the 
redevelopment project, since voters 
turned down a 2 million dollar bond 
issue for redevelopment last fall. City 
fathers and civic groups that supported 
the defeated bond issue believe, how- 
ever, that the vote against the bond 
issue was not a vote against redevelop- 
ment but a vote against further mu- 
nicipal tax burdens. Therefore, they 
say, they are free to go ahead with 2 
redevelopment project if money is 
available without adding to taxes. 
The Portland authority, which is the 


redevelopment agency for the city, of 
fered to put up the city’s share of the 
cost of the project from the approxi 
mately 4.5 million dollars it has in its 
treasury as the result of the land sale. 
The mayor and city council have ap 
proved the plan and accepted the offer. 
Under laws governing the housing au 
thority, it can use the money trom 
the land sale for redevelopment, to 
building permanent low-rent housing, 
or it can put it in the bank. 

Under the plan proposed for the 
project, a 44 block area would be 
cleared and resold mostly for light in 
dustrial use. However, the housing au 
thority wants to build a 200 unit hous 
ing project in connection with the re 
development project to provide reloca 
tion housing for site tenants who 
would be unable to find decent hous 
ing at a suitable price in the private 
market. Some of the city council 
members have voiced their opposition 
to the combined redevelopment-hous 
ing plan. 

Federal funds have already been al 
located, on approval of the Portland 
city council, for the project. Meanwhile, 
a suit testing the constitutionality of 
Oregon's redevelopment enabling law 
is pending before the state supreme 
court. 


FRESNO, STANISLAUS COUNTIES 
COMPLETE THEIR PL171 PROGRAMS 

The housing authorities of two Cali- 
fornia counties, Fresno and Stanislaus, 
have recently completed and opened all 
of the low-rent public housing projects 
thus far allocated to them under the 
Housing Act of 1949, many of which 
are rural nonfarm developments. Eight 
rural nonfarm projects totaling 230 
units spread throughout Fresno County 
have been dedicated and opened along 
with three urban projects totaling 80 
units. In Stanislaus County 34 new 
units in two rural nonfarm develop- 
ments and 206 units in three urban proj- 
ects have been dedicated and opened. 
Pictured above, left, is a rural nonfarm 
project in Fresno County; right, rural 
nonfarm units in 
County. 

The last nine of Fresno County’s 11 
projects, constituting 310 units, were 
dedicated over a three day period late 
in January, the other two having been 
completed and dedicated late last sum- 
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Ceres, Stanislaus 








mer (see September 1952 Journat, 
page 307). In the three day dedication 
series, the authority formally opened 
two urban projects—Shockley Terrace 
in Selma with 25 units and Memorial 
Village in Sanger with 35 units—and 
seven rural nonfarm projects, Magill 
Terrace, 20 units in Fowler; Cazares 
Terrace, 24 units in Huron; Helsem 
Terrace, 40 units in Kerman; Mendoza 
Terrace, 50 units in Firebaugh; Rios 
Terrace, 24 units in Mendota; Taylor 
Terrace, 28 units in San Joaquin; and 
Marcelli Terrace, 24 units in Highway 
City. Although many of the dwellings 
were already occupied, several model 
units were opened to the public in each 
project. 

Most of the projects were named in 
honor of servicemen from the com- 
munities in which they were built who 
had given their lives in World War II 
or in Korea. In many instances the 
families of the men for whom they 
were named were present at the dedica- 
tion. J. G. Melville, director of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration field office 
in San Francisco, accompanied the 
authority director, H. F. Allardt, on 
the dedication “tour.” 

With the formal dedication of the 
150 tamily Westview Gardens urban 
public housing project in October of 
last year, the Housing Authority of the 
County of Stanislaus completed the 
last and largest of its five low-rent hous- 
ing projects. The five projects, totaling 
240 units, were the first in California 
allocated and built under the Housing 
Act of 1949 and are now completed 
and 100 per cent occupied. 

Westview Gardens, located in Mo- 
desto, includes an administration build- 
ing from which all five public housing 
projects in Stanislaus County will be 
operated. The other four projects, all 
completed within the last two years, 
are in Oakdale, 26 units, and Turlock, 
30 units—both urban projects—Ceres, 
18 units, and Newman, 16 units, both 
rural nonfarm projects. The Stanislaus 
authority also operates 326 temporary 
units previously constructed and oper- 
ated for veterans and three farm labor 
centers in the county consisting of 446 
units. J. W. Sinclear is the authority 
executive director. 


BALTIMORE PLAN IS SUBJECT OF 
TWO MAGAZINE ARTICLES, FILM 


Baltimore’s slum rehabilitation pro- 
gram—the so-called “Baltimore Plan”— 
recently has been the subject of articles 
in two widely distributed popular 
magazines and the subject of a movie 
produced by Encylopedia Britannica 
Films. 


(Continued column one, page 106) 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of January 31, 1953) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
401 257 $229 337,000 
Includes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 





Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 


Approved _Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 190 82 16 
Projects —_ 124 30 





Title | Assistance Approved 





Preliminary Final ; 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 181 108 13 24 
Amounts $5,437,000 $4,267,000 $35,614,000 $66,737,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 


(As of January 31, 1953) 


Program Reservations Approved 


Applications Units ‘States: 
1125 358,756! 442 
1Excluding cancellations. 
2Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1,116 1,098 
Units 357.310 354.545 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1079 353.825 





Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
234,105 1410 805 


Progress of Projects 








Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 908 641 405 
Units 253.663 151,150 65,993 
Projects 1.608 1.059 616 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of January 31, 1953) 

Borrowers Borrowers 

Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 

16,549 $79,920,449 5248 9312 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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The Single Family House — 





is being built under Canada’s ‘public housing” program 


Not much more than a span of a 
bridge away from Detroit—in Windsor 
—one of Canada’s “experiments” in 
government aided detached houses for 
middle-income families is now being 
completed and occupied. The 325 unit 
project was planned as single family 
houses because backers of the so-called 
“Ontario Plan.” under which it was 
financed and built, agreed that de- 
tached houses are the best design for 
families with children. Moreover, most 
of the houses have three bedrooms be- 
cause the backers also felt that such 
units would give maximum value per 
dollar of cost. 

With Bridgeview Subdivision (so 
called because of the view it affords of 
the Ambassador Bridge linking Detroit 
and Windsor) now completed except 
for landscaping, the Windsor Housing 
Authority, which manages the project, 
estimates that total costs per unit wil 
run between $8500 and $9500. 

Design 

All of the buildings are either one 
and one-halt- or one-story high but 
building materials have been varied 
sufficiently to provide different exterior 
appearances tor the houses. Some of 
them are frame and some are cinder 
block; some have brick veneer, others 
have asbestos shingles, bevelled siding, 
cedar shakes, or other composition fin- 
ishes. Of the total of 325 units, 265 
have three bedrooms in one and one- 
halt-story buildings; 25 have three bed- 
rooms in one-story structures; and 35 
are two-bedroom units of one story. 
All have full basements, plaster walls, 
and ceilings. 

Plans for the houses were drawn up 
by technicians of the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, the federal 
housing agency of the Canadian govern- 
ment comparable to this country’s 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Private contractors built them. The 
Windsor Housing Authority, of which 
Gordon S. Cole is manager, unlike local 
authorities in the United States, is not 
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responsible for construction of a proj 
ect but serves as the managing agency 
tor it after it is completed and occupied. 
Rents 

Rentals on the houses vary between 
$58 and $59 for two-bedroom houses to 
$67.50 for the most expensive of the 
three-bedroom dwellings. All are “eco 
nomic” rents with no subsidy involved. 
They are expected to pay all expenses 
of upkeep as well as amortize the in- 
vestment in the project within 50 years, 
although provision has been made for 
subsidy if rents are out of line with 
what middle-income families can ai 
ford to pay. Only middle-income fami 





IN THIS COUNTRY... 


the question of the detached, 
single family house as a part of 
the public low-rent housing pro 
gram has long been debated. In 
the September 1952 issue of the 
JourNAL oF Howse (page 303), 
the Syracuse Housing Authority 
pleads the case with the Public 
Housing Administration for such 
housing for a low-rental develop 
ment. At that time, PHA agreed 
to make a detailed analysis of re 
lative costs of the detached and 
row house, both constructionwise 
and maintenancewise. The PHA 
study was completed in February 
and may be available for publica 
tion later. However, PHA Com 
missioner John Taylor Egan 
writes of the study: “. . . this 
study corroborates our original 
contention that the row house is 
not only less costly to develop 
than the single family detached 
house, but will produce lower 
rents ... Every attempt has been 
made to be as realistic as possible 
in our analysis of this problem, 
which has been a debatable issue 
from time to time with other 
local housing authorities . . .” 











lies are eligible for the project: “tamily 
income” (the aggregate income re 
ceived by all members of the family 
except that of school children) must be 
at least four times but not more than 
six times the monthly rental. Thus, the 
incomes of families in the project vary 
somewhere between $2700 and $4900 
annually. 
Financing 

The financing plan under which the 
houses were built was devised by the 
Ontario provincial government as a 
variation of the financing made avail 
able under Canada’s 1949 amendments 
to its National Housing Act. Under 
section 35 of the amendment, four dif 
ferent types of programs are provided 
for—subsidized rental housing, eco 
nomic rental housing, sale housing, and 
land assembly (see April 1952 Journat, 
page 127). 

For the so-called “economic” rental 
housing, the act provided that the fed 
eral government would advance on 
loan 75 per cent of the costs of con 
struction of such housing projects, with 
the remaining 25 per cent to be loaned 
by the provincial governments. How 
ever, Ontario decided that municipali 
ties in the province in which the hous 
ing was to be built should share in the 
costs. The provincial government, 
therefore, pays 17 per cent of the 
costs and the city government 7'/, per 
cent. The 7'4 per cent provided by the 
city is roughly the cost of municipal 
services to the project. The munici 
pality is also responsible for bringing 
water, sewers, etc., to the border of the 
project area if they are not already 
available. The cost of such services 
within the project are considered part 
of the capital costs. Full taxes are pay 
able on the projects. 

Some 2000 single family houses have 
already been built or are programmed 
in 30 cities in the province of Ontario 
under the plan and Ontario expects to 
build a total of 5000 such units, if the 
plan proves to be successful. 
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Social Research 


can guide housing design, site layout, financing policy 





ENGLAND'S “COVENTRY SURVEY” POINTS NEW RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


Reprinted below is the major portion of an article, “The Coventry Sociological Survey,” by Wilfred 
Burns, taken from the August 1952 issue of The Municipal Journal, a British periodical. The article relates 
to a pioneering sociological survéy undertaken in Coventry in 1949. It was set up at the request of the town 
planning officer and the town council of C oventry and was performed by a research group of the faculty 
of commerce and social science of the University of Birmingham. The survey was under the general direction 
of Professor P. Sargent Florence, with an American planner—Henry C ‘cohen, now with the New York C ity 
department of city planning—acting as assistant director. Mr. Cohen reports that the survey was financed 
through a grant to the university from the city in the amount of some $11,000—a sum, he says, that “is 
probably the equivalent to three times that sum in an American community.” The university’s contribution 
was the provision of the services of Professor Florence, two lecturers (Mr. Cohen and Mr. Leo Kuper), and 
several research assistants. 

Purpose 

Purpose of the survey was stated as a means of guiding community development through: “(a) the 
examination of living conditions in the community; (b) an analysis of the desires of the inhabitants; (c) a 
marshalling of the knowledge and resourcefulness of various specialists in providing alternative proposals: 
and (d) a study of experience (success and failure) in local community development, and developments else- 
where.” 

Method 

Mr. Cohen explains the method used in setting up the survey as follows: 

“At our request, the town clerk and city planning officer surveyed all of the city departments, indicat- 
ing to the departments that a sociological survey was to be undertaken and requesting each department to 
submit any general problems or specific questions they should like to see covered in the course of the sur- 
vey. After reviewing this material, we decided against a superficial sample survey of the whole city and de- 
cided instead to undertake intensive analyses of several situations in order to develop a real understand- 
ing of the problems involved. The result was an intensive analysis of the area of Houghton, a planned 
neighborhood unit on the outskirts of Coventry. In the Houghton area we selected a group of 90 steel houses 
that were built during the postwar period. It seemed to us that this small group, which had been planned 
and built as a unit, would serve as the best locale for intensive analysis of a variety of problems dealing 


with (1) housing utilization and satisfaction; (2) community utilization and satisfaction; 
budget; (4) image of Houghton and of Coventry; and (5) inter-personal relations. 


(3) expenditure 


“There were several additional side studies that were also undertaken to analyze specific shopping 
problems, factory location problems, etc.” 





The proposition that sociological sur- 
vey data is a necessary part of the plan- 
ners’ equipment can be tested by two 
questions. First, does the physical en- 
vironment affect the way people live? 
Secondly, if the answer to the first 
question can be shown to be “yes,” then 
can the sociologist show us what are 
the good and what are the bad points 
in present day designs? 

The first question could have been 
seriously debated before the Coventry 
work, although to sociologists and to 
some planners the surveys in America, 
supplemented by some small studies in 
this country, had shown that physical 
determinism of social relationships was 
indeed a fact. The work in Coventry 
has shown the importance of this de- 
terminism as against, for example, the 
effects of status aspirations, ethnic ori- 
gin, and so on. 
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It becomes obvious, as one studies the 
results, that the physical environment 
is the most important single factor. 
We must remember, of course, that 
this survey was conducted in a postwar 
housing estate amongst a group of 
working class housewives and it is rele- 
vant to ask whether similar results 
would occur in other areas and 
amongst other types of people. The 
answer must obviously be “yes,” al- 
though that answer should be qualified 
by adding that the importance of the 
environment as a determinant of social 
relationships may, and indeed probably 
does, vary. 

The second question was whether 
sociological surveys could point out 
the good and bad features of present 
day design. I believe the answer to 
this question is a qualified “no.” I be- 
lieve, further, that it is rather naive 


for any planner to expect a sociological 
survey to yield such information. 

What may be right for one person 
may be most unsatisfactory for another. 
For example, one mark of high social 
status is believed to be in possession 
of a detached house and yet I know 
—and I have no doubt my readers do 
also—a number of people who would 
be most unhappy in a detached house 
surrounded by a quarter of an acre 
of land. 

Now, the sort of answer that says 
“it might or it might not,” is most 
exasperating to a planner. You will 
have noticed that I speak about socio- 
logical surveys, not sociologists, and this 
distinction brings out an obvious point 
that is often not appreciated. When 
an industrial survey is undertaken, it 
is with the precise object of gathering 


facts on which someone, not neces- 
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sarily the person who carried out the 
survey, can base a course of action 
for the future. Precisely the same pro- 
cedure should be followed in sociologi- 
cal surveys—the material gathered in 
a survey should be used as the basis 
for recommending a course of action. 

It is this latter point that is so 
otten missed. The sociologist gathers 
the material and leaves it there; the 
planner looks at the material, which 
is often highly complex anyway, and 
asks: “What are you telling me?” 

I believe both the sociologist and 
the planner are wrong and that it is 
only by a combined effort that the 
full value of the work can be extri- 
cated. The material must be handled 
by the sociologist, preferably with the 
cooperation of the planner, as_ the 
basis for theoretical analysis and logi- 
cal deduction. 

Sociologists are, as a body, loth to 
do this kind of job but Leo Kuper, 
who was in charge of the team from 
Birmingham University who carried 
out the Coventry survey, partly broke 
away from this tradition and in this 
break lies the great value of his work, 
for it will stimulate interest and, I 
hope, go even further 


New Classification 

The new kind of social classitica- 
tion developed as a result of the sur- 
vey—that based on degrees of socia- 
bility or reserve—opens up a complete- 
ly new approach to the problem of 
housing estate layout. 

For some people an intimate physi- 
cal layout that gives full scope tor the 
development of sociable relations by 
informal day-to-day contact in the area 
may be ideal; but for others it may 
well be more satisfactory it the lay- 
out provides higher standards of priva- 
cy, combined with formal organization 
for contact between residents. 

This idea of planning housing units 
for two quite different ways of life 
is certainly novel. If accepted by plan- 
ners and architects, it may well com- 
pletely change the approach to design. 

A question at this stage may not 
be irrelevant. Can these areas of great- 
er physical privacy for individual ten- 
ants be provided without any increase 
in cost? Here the ball is back at the 
planner’s feet. The sociologist has sug- 
gested that we ought to take account 
ot these different approaches to the way 
of living and it is up to us now to pur- 
sue a further study to see whether 
satisfactory designs can be produced at 
reasonable costs. 

I wish, however, that the survey 
could have been extended slightly to 
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TWO MORE PLEAS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH— 


In two recent issues of Land Economics ( August 1952 and Novem 
ber 1952), American research specialists catalog some of the wide-open 
questions on housing design, housing costs, housing needs that can only 
be answered through research. In the August issue, Svend Riemer and 
N. J. Demerath write on “The Role of Social Research in Housing 
Design” and in November, Richard U. Ratcliff writes under the title 
“Housing Standards and Housing Research.” 

The first article ends with the statement: “Family needs for housing 
are extremely variable. Tradition, custom, and free market play are not 
sufficient guides to guarantee home construction activities to answer 
this complex pattern of needs. Research must help to bridge the gap 
between supply and demand. This article has tried to outline the scope 
of problems to be covered by such research in the livability of housing.” 
In the second article, Dr. Ratcliff asks: “How can the research instru 
ment be used to develop design criteria?” 





see if the people who value privacy 
highly would have been willing to pay 
a little bit more rent for it, or, on the 
other hand, would have been willing 
to sacrifice some other amenity in 
favor of greater privacy. 

In the area where the survey was 
conducted, many of the social amenities 
that are today considered so important 
are not yet provided and at this stage 
one cannot assess their relative impor 
tance. The however—even 
though one is not available locally for 
the residents—is shown to be a most 
important feature for the women. They 
travel quite a considerable distance to 
satisfy this need. The importance of 
the cinema in everyday life can hard 
ly have been more strikingly shown. 
In any list of social provisions it would 
appear that the should be 
placed fairly high in order of priority. 

The other two social provisions that 
were the subject of this particular in 
vestigation were the social club and 
community center. 

The social club is shown, in terms 
of membership, to be more popular 
than the community center; but there 
are factors that might have contributed 
to this state of affairs. Further work 
is necessary if we are to assess correct 
ly the position that these facilities hold 
in the present order of society. 

In locating the homes of the mem- 
bers, however, an important feature 
was established. It was found that 
the membership of the social club 
as a percentage of the houses (in seg- 
ments of a circle) became progressive 
ly less as the distance from the club 
was increased. 

The same phenomenon was not ap- 
parent when the community center was 
analyzed. It may be concluded that the 
community center is more selective and 


cinema, 


cinema 





is in the nature of an adult club cater 
ing for specialized interests. The social 
club, on the other hand, draws most 
of its members from the houses that 
are in close proximity and provides 
more channels for bringing people to 
gether. 

This proposition should not be ex 
tended to cover areas where the charac 
teristics of the people are greatly dif 
ferent from those in the survey area 
but, with this qualification in mind, 
the planner can rightly conclude, | 
think, that the siting of social clubs 
must be very carefully considered while 
the siting requirements of community 
centers allows of greater flexibility. 

Now the question of detailed house 
planning arrangements. The first point 
of importance is the recurring question 
of privacy. The position of the down 
stairs closet, for example, is such that 
people in the gardens of adjoining 
houses can see the tenant enter and 
this fact is resented. 

Then there are comments on the 
noise through party walls. The noise 
question is one that simply brings for 
ward the need for further research. 

I suspect that the architect may be 
able to reduce vicinal noises by dif- 
ferent arrangements in the house plan. 
He most certainly can so plan the 
house and appurtenances that privacy 
in the use of the outside closet is main- 
tained. 

The utilization of the house by many 
people bears no resemblance at all 
to the plan that was in the architect's 
mind when the house was designed. 
Many people, for example, like to keep 
the front room as a parlor for status 
display purposes and resent the type 
of house layout that doesn’t give them 
this room they can keep for best. De- 
tails such as these are important in 
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the lives of people. When we some- 
times get engrossed in figures of hous- 
ing programs and other statistics, we 
ought perhaps to keep reminding our 
selves that what we are really trying 
to do is to provide a house for Mrs. 
Jones in which she can be happy. 

Before leaving this question of de 
tailed design, I want to discuss briefly 
one further aspect of the survey—house 
size. 

It was found in the survey that 
the size of a house and the work in 
volved in it sometimes influences the 
decision of a tenant to move, more es 
pecially when the front room or par 
lor cannot be shut off. 

Again, it was found that not all the 
tenants value the conditions of living 
in this postwar housing estate sut 
ficiently to make any sacrifice on the 
budget. Some prefer to return to the 
densely populated and lower rented 
areas in the older parts of the city. And 
here, be it remembered, we are speak 
ing of people with a fairly high aver 
age wage rate. 

Findings such as these make one 
wonder whether the present policy of 
providing houses all with similar stand- 
ards of internal planning and all pretty 
well of standard floor area—reduced 
slightly now, of course, because of fi 
nancial considerations—is a wise one. 
I would suggest that there are so many 
different ways of living and so many 
different ways of using a house that 
we ought to be experimenting with all 
kinds of designs. 

I am not now talking of the kinds of 
variations that are found in Houses 
1952* or the previous housing manuals 
but rather am I advocating a new ap 
proach to the whole problem. Why 
should we not provide houses with high 
standards of privacy and with either 
a high standard of other amenities for 
those who can afford them or a lower 
standard of amenities for those who de 
sire privacy at the expense of, say, floor 
area or built-in wardrobes or one 
closet? And, again, why should we not 
provide houses with lower standards of 
floor space if people are unwilling or 
reluctant to pay for the present stand 
ards? Who decided that the present 
standards should be a minimum, any- 
way? Evidently not the people who 
have to pay the rent. 

It is relevant now to ask what is the 
major contribution that has been made 
to planning thought. 

I believe that, whilst many of the de- 

(Continued column two, page 103) 


*Houses 1952, Great Britain Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. Second 
supplement to the Housing Manual 1949. 














PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1953 =a 
Januar 71.000 4 ay 
Source: Bureau of Labor Stat 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1953 1952 
Sy Pp thy ai ao CE ae 
RENTAL TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total multi-family) 
Januar inua 
1953 52 
Numbe 11.701 
P to tota 16.5 % 
~ ’ B re 1 of I } “rot 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
Januar Janua 
1953 52 
Privat 67 200 61.50 
Public 3.800 44) 
Total 71.000 64.900 
Source: Bure of Labor St 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
January Januar 
1953 1952 
Urban 38.700 36.10 
Rural nontarm 32,300 28 800 
Total 71.000 64.90) 
Source Bureau of Labor Statist 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 195] 
December $1,553,457 000 SL30S8. 1510 
Total for year $18.017.677.000 $16.405.367.000 
During December, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles amounted 
to $206,740,000; GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 
to $226,936,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 28 per cent of total 1 | 
ings. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administratior 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 145] 
December 251,752 224.34 
Total for year 3.028.157 2.877 _R6t 
Sour Home Loan Bank B 
LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and 1X) 
Januar Januar 
1953 1952 
Number of projects 14 23 
Dwelling units 2,128 3.133 
Dollar amount $18,068,800 $23.797 401 
Source: Federal Housing Administ: 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 
1952 1951 
December $2.413 $2.253 
Average for year $2.322 $2.201 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 
1953 1952 
January 118.4 117.8 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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OHIO, GEORGIA 
COURTS RULE ON 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Two opposing decisions on the con 
stitutionality of state urban redevelop 
ment laws were handed down by the 
Ohio and Georgia supreme courts in 
February, with the result that in Ohio 
the urban redevelopment program can 
go ahead, while in Georgia it is at least 
temporarily halted. 

Meanwhile, in the District of Colum 
bia and in Virginia test suits on the 
constitutionality of eminent domain for 
redevelopment were taking shape. The 
District of Columbia case may lead di 
rectly to a United States Supreme Court 
decision, if an appeal is made on a 
decision. A third test suit on rede 
velopment is pending in Oregon. 

The Ohio supreme court by a six to 
one decision handed down February 18 
declared its state enabling legislation for 
redevelopment to be constitutional but 
the Georgia court on February 24 held 
its law unconstitutional. 

Ohio 

In Ohio, as in Georgia, the issue 
of constitutionality centered around 
whether or not redevelopment is for the 
“public welfare” and for a “public pur 
pose” and that, therefore, cities had the 
right to acquire slum properties by 
eminent domain and sell them to pri 
vate interests for redevelopment. The 
Ohio court ruled that redevelopment is 
in the public interest and that not only 
does the right of eminent domain ex 
tend to substandard buildings but also 
to those that are not substandard and to 
some vacant land if they are within an 
area marked for redevelopment. The 
suit testing the law was brought by the 
city of Cincinnati. Nine Ohio cities, in 
cluding Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum 
bus, Dayton, Hamilton, Springfield, 
Steubenville, Toledo, and Youngstown, 
already have plans for federally aided 
redevelopment projects with which they 
can now go ahead. 

Georgia 

In Georgia, however, condemnation 
of properties for redevelopment was 
halted when the court ruled that to 
exercise the power of eminent domain 
to acquire property that would be 
turned over to private use is unconsti 
tutional. In its decision, the supreme 
court pointed out that the state’s 1937 
public housing act specifically calls for 
public use of land condemned by local 
governments. The suit tried in the high 
state court was brought by a property 
owner in Atlanta who sought to enjoin 
the city from condemning property he 
owns in a redevelopment area. 

A petition for rehearing the case was 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 





Housing conservation and rehabilita 
tion programs—widely favored as one 
means of “saving cities” (See February 
JouRNAL, page 41) continues to 


make “news” throughout the country. 


In Boston, the mayor in mid-Feb 
ruary appointed Colonel Paul A. Hines 
as chairman of the city’s new official 
neighborhood conservation committee, 
which this spring will launch a con 
servation-rehabilitation program drawn 
up and recommended to the city by the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Joston (see February Journ st, pag 
43). Recommendations by the housing 
association on the program are con 
tained in a report called “Boston’s 
Neighborhoods—An Action Program 
for Their Conservation.” 


In Washington, D. C., commissioners 
of the redevelopment land agency went 
on record early in March in favor of 
a housing code and provisions tor its 
enforcement as a part ol coordinated 
attack on the city’s slums. They pointed 
out the work of the redevelopment 
agency, the housing authority, and 
neighborhood clean-up groups in slum 
clearance programs but said “the 
obvious missing tool is a housing code.” 


In Pensacola, Florida, the Pensacola 
News in January used an eight column, 
front page spread of stories and pic 
tures to point up the difficulties of en 
forcing housing sanitation laws. The 
story emphasized that only 10 blocks 
east of the city hall outdoor privies 
were still in use, although a law to bar 
them had been passed 17 years before. 
Health department enforcement of sani 
tary laws is gradually ridding the city 
of some of the housing menaces but 





to be presented to the state supreme 
court. If a rehearing does not result in 
a favorable decision or the rehearing is 
not granted, state housing and redevel 
opment officials indicated that a con 
stitutional amendment would be re 
quired. Meanwhile, redevelopment ac- 
tivities in Albany, Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Columbus, Griffin, Macon, 
Savannah, and Waynesboro—all of 
which have reservations of federal funds 
for redevelopment—were at a standstill. 


arresting and fining home owners who 
are too poor to meet the law's re 
quirement ts not accomplishing what 
the sanitary department is alter decent 


ind sanitary housing—the article said. 
Storm Signals 


Opponents of redevelopment in two 


cities, however, are proposing re habilita 
tion programs as a means ot killing off 


urban redeve lopme nt proprams 


In New Orleans, a housing rehabilita 
tion plan is being advocated by the 
local real estate board as a substitute 
to the urban redevelopment plan 
worked out by the Housing Authority 
of New Orleans. The real estate board 
has announced its opposition to a fed 
erally aided redevelopment project that 
would result in rebuilding a blighted 
area for light industrial use. At the 
same time it said it had unanimously 
passed a resolution approving “in 
principle” the idea of elimination of 
slums through a rehabilitation plan 
and urging “the adoption and strict 
enforcement” of minimum standards. 


Winston-Salem realtors, during hear 
ings held by the city fathers on a resolu 
tion to authorize an application for a 
final advance for a federally aided re 
development program, opposed the re 
development program and read a state 
ment on the effectiveness of the Char 
lotte, North Carolina rehabilitation 
program, proposing it as the solution 
to clearing slums. Meanwhile, the city’s 
Sanitation improvement committee has 
issued five recommendations for en 
forcing its housing code. The commit 
tee recommended after reviewing the 
enforcement program that: (1) the 
inspection program be planned on an 
area wide, block-by-block basis; (2) the 
housing code be enforced first in areas 
in which less than two-thirds of the 
houses are substandard in order to pre 
vent further deterioration of dwellings 
in areas that are not yet seriously 
blighted; (3) enforcement of the code 
in areas in which the city or any of its 
agencies plan public improvements be 
deferred until such improvement plans 
are perfected; (4) houses facing on 
inadequate streets be condemned rather 
than rehabilitated; and (5) a program 
of backyard clean-up be initiated. 
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Aimed at giving potential housing 
authority employees the “A-B-C’s” of 
housing administration betore they go 
on the job, Morgan State College in 
Baltimore early in February initiated 
the first full four-year course in hous- 
ing in the country. The pioneer course 
will lead to a bachelor’s degree in hous- 
ing administration, George C. Grant, 
dean of the college, said when he an- 
nounced the new curriculum. 

Although a number of colleges and 
universities in the country offer hous- 
ing courses and one, Purdue University, 
gives a four-year course in housing as 
one of its “options” for a degree in 
home economics, the lack of a course 
similar to the one opened at Morgan 
State College has been felt by housers 
for some time. Conferees at NAHO’s 
annual meeting in Buffalo last fall 
heard a panel of experts discuss the 
need for such a course and then passed 
a resolution urging appointment of a 
committee to study the problems of 
setting up college level programs for 
housing training (see November Jour- 
NAL, pages 394 and 403). As a result 
of the resolution, NAHO President 
Nicholson this year created such a com- 
mittee, chaired by Dr. Alonzo Moron 
of Hampton Institute. Its goal is estab- 
lishment of additional college training 
programs that will prepare students for 
careers in housing administration and 
management and community redevei- 
opment. 

Similar concern over the lack of an 
organized nationwide program of on- 
the-job training for housers is leading 
to new steps in the direction of such a 
program, the story of which is told on 
the opposite page. 

History of Course 

The Morgan State College program 
was developed by the college in cooper- 
ation with the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City. Ellis Ash, director of 
management of the Baltimore housing 
authority, and Edgar M. Ewing, assist- 
ant to Mr. Ash, worked with Dean 
Grant for more than two years to set 
up the curriculum. 

Dean Grant, in explaining the reason 
for initiating the course at Morgan 
State College said: “Housing in all its 
phases is a comparatively new profes- 
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THE A-B-C’S IN COLLEGE? 


sion. Thus, it has been necessary to 
provide in-service training for many of 
the present employees. The curriculum 
being offered at Morgan is designed to 
provide potential employees with a 
working knowledge of the various 
aspects of housimg as well as to estab- 
lish a point of view concerning the 
many facets of human relations in 
volved in private and public housing.” 
Content of Course 

The Morgan State College course 1s 
set up to train potential employees for 
positions in management, finance, de- 
velopment, personnel, social work, and 
administration. The program is cen- 
tered in the economics department of 
the college but liberal arts courses as 
well as specific courses in housing are 
offered to persons majoring in the field. 

Six new courses have been added to 
the Morgan State College program to 
fill out the housing curriculum. They 
include (1) an introduction to housing; 
(2) economic, social, and political as- 
pects of housing; (3) business organi- 
zation and administration; (4) real 
estate law; (5) principles and practices 
of property management; and (6) 
dwelling plan and construction. 

The introduction to housing is a lec- 
ture and research class that includes 
discussions of federal, state, and local 
housing interests and agencies; their 
organization and operation; housing 
cooperatives; redevelopment companies; 
and administrative policies in housing 
programs and projects. In the class in 
economic, social, and political aspects 
of housing, students get a review of the 
history of the housing problem as well 
as study of the contemporary housing 
problems; relationship of housing to 
general economic activity; the relation- 
ship of housing to health, delinquency, 
and to the social organizations of mod- 
ern cities. 

The business organization and ad- 
ministration class will take up the 
principles of organization of business 
enterprises; study of partnerships vs. 
corporate structures; financing; office 
organization; and problems of super- 
vision, while the course in real estate 
law will cover such subjects as power 
of taxation and eminent domain in re- 
lation to slum clearance and low-rent 


TRAINING 


what means are beinvel 


housing; acquisition, transfer, and fore 
closure of property. 

In the class on principles and prac- 
tices of property management, students 
will get basic information on tenant 
selection, rent schedules and collection, 
publicity and public relations, commu- 
nity services, purchasing, budgets, etc. 
Fundamentals of site planning and 
landscaping, principles of heating, 
lighting, insulation, blueprint reading, 
elements of architectural design, and 
other more or less technical aspects of 
housing will be covered in the course 
on dwelling plan and construction. 

Throughout the four-year course, 
students will also get regular courses ia 
such subjects as economics, psychology, 
American government, principles of 
real estate, sociology, and the com- 
munity and its social agencies that are 
geared to housing and emphasize those 
aspects of the subjects that are particu- 
larly related to housing. 

During the first and second years ef 
the course, students will get basic lib- 
eral arts courses, with most of the 
specialized courses in housing included 
in the third and fourth years. Housing 
seminars and supervised field work are 
included in the curriculum. Specialists 
in housing, redevelopment, real estate, 
and related fields will be called in from 
outside the college to teach some of the 
classes. 

The Goal 

Dean Grant emphasized when he 
announced the new curriculum that 
“our desire is to develop individuals 
with a well rounded liberal arts back- 
ground who are qualified to specialize 
in housing” but he also stressed that 
“housing concerns everyone” and that 
the curriculum is designed to give in- 
formation on human shelter to anyone 
desiring it whether or not they intend 
to seek employment in the housing 
held. 

Although Morgan State College’s 
housing course is a “first” in the field, 
plans are afoot for a four-year housing 
course at Hampton Institute in Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, whose president, Dr. 
Moron, heads up NAHO’s education 
committee. Howard University in 
Washington, D. C. also has been mak- 
ing plans for a housing course. 
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In-service training programs—the “X- 
Y-Z’s” of housing that employees learn 
on the job—this year were given added 
impetus by the appointment of a new 
NAHO Personnel and Training Com- 
mittee. The committee is the result of 
persistent demands over the past few 
vears of NAHO regional councils, com- 
muttees, chapters, and sections for a 
more widespread and organized pro- 
gram of housing and redevelopment 
training both on the job and through 
college level courses. (For the story on 
academic housing training, see opposite 
page.) NAHO’s Management, Public 
Relations, and Commissioners commit- 
tees, as well as others, have all expressed 
concern over the lack of a nationwide 
training program, particularly in the 
management field, and have asked for 
action on the part of the Association 
in setting up such a program. 

The new Personnel and Training 
Committee, headed by Kelsey Volner 
of New York, is responsible for devel- 
oping policies on personnel and train- 
ing questions, with particular emphasis 
on setting up training devices for local 
housing and redevelopment agency staff 
members and encouraging training pro- 
grams to be carried out through 
NAHO sponsored area, region, or chap- 
ter groups. 

Some of these Association groups 
and many local housing authorities al- 
ready are giving on-the-job training in 
administration and management of 
public housing. A few of the programs 
are summarized below. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Three NAHO regional councils—the 
Southwest, the Southeast, and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic—either now have or have 
had training programs conducted as 
one-day or longer sessions for housing 
authority employees in the same geo- 
graphical areas. 


The Southwest Regional Council, 
working with the Fort Worth field 
office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, in 1953 planned to continue its 
program initiated in 1951 (see Novem- 
ber 1951 Journat, page 411) of holding 
in-service training sessions at various 
cities and towns in the region. O. O. 
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McCracken, chairman of the regional 
training committee, said two series of 
training sessions will be held in 1953— 
one in the spring and one in the fall. 
They will be planned on the basis of 
the returns from questionnaires sent 
last year to 142 local authorities in the 
region asking for preferences in sub 
ject matter for the training meetings. 
General management and tenant-man- 
agement relations ranked first in im 
portance for discussion, according to 
the “poll,” while accounting, mainte- 
nance, budgeting, tenant selection, loan 
and annual contributions contracts, and 
public relations, in the order listed, 
were the next six most popular subjects. 

A number of the 1952 training ses- 
sions were devoted to accounting proce- 
dures. Small authority accounting pro- 
cedure sessions were held in ten towns 
in November and December with some 
70 authorities represented at the meet 
ings. Earlier, in September, a four-day 
training meeting for large authorities, 
which covered more detailed and com- 
plex accounting procedures, was held 
in Fort Worth. 

One-day round table meetings were 
held in June in nine cities, with nearby- 
local authorities participating. At these 
meetings, local authority and PHA rep- 
resentatives covered tenant selection 
and re-examination questions and man- 
agement-tenant relations. Participants’ 
discussion ranged over a wide variety 
of subjects such as tenant eligibility; 
audits; fiscal policies, including partial 
rent payments and weekly rent collec- 
tions; whether or not to permit TV, 
tenant installed fences, window fans, 
pets, etc.; and how to handle garbage 
disposal, parking, tenant activities, and 
yard maintenance for tenants physically 
unable to do so. 


Southeastern Regional Council train- 
ing sessions were initiated by the coun- 
cil’s management committee in Novem- 
ber in Atlanta for new authorities 
whose projects were being readied for 
occupancy. They are being carried on 
in other areas of the region also, under 
the direction of Frank L. Hulsey of 
Gadsden, Alabama, chairman of the 
committee. Representatives from the 


PHA held office discuss questions of 
tenant income limits, rent schedules, 
management policies, personnel and 
purchasing for small authorities, travel 
expenses, and annual inspections and 
audits required by PHA. 


In the Middle Atlantic Region, simi- 
lar training sessions on an area basis 
were held last year. The council, in 
planning the training meetings (see 
June 1952 JourNaL, page 213), divided 
the region into six geographical areas 
for convenience of travel for partici 
pants. 

At the first session in Philadelphia, 
attended by employees from eight local 
authorities (executive directors, man 
agers, and tenant selection supervisors), 
panel discussions covered the back- 
ground, legislative history, purpose, 
and philosophy of the housing program; 
administration of local authorities; and 
procedures for initial occupancy for 
new projects. 


CHAPTER PROGRAM 

NAHO’s Great Lakes Chapter, 
headed up by Mrs. Bette Jenkins of 
Detroit, took the lead in sponsoring 
training sessions at the chapter level at 
a meeting in January in Detroit. Thirty 
minute presentations of each of five 
subjects were made by members of the 
chapter, followed by discussion by the 
group. 

The session covered the history and 
background of public housing; the or- 
ganizational framework for housing, 
including national and local agencies; 
housing management—its role, func- 
tions, and relationship to the local 
agency and its program; public rela- 
tions; and a general discussion of the 
accomplishments and future needs of 
the housing and redevelopment pro- 
gram. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY PROGRAM 
Although a number of local authori- 
ties conduct in-service training for em 
ployees (see March 1952 Journat, page 
98), Baltimore is combining its on-the- 
job program for new employees (see 
January 1951 Journat, page 21) with 
“off-thejob” training. The “off-the- 
(Continued column two, page 106) 
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AMERICANS ACTIVE IN HOUSING 
PROGRAMS AROUND THE WORLD 


Point Four housing programs, 
Mutual Security Agency housing mis- 
sions, and other international housing 
activities are claiming the attention of 
Americans in points around the world. 

Jacob L. Crane, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator for international housing 
activities in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, has recently returned 
from a round-the-world trip made on 
behalf of the housing and town plan- 
ning phases of three international pro 
grams—Point Four, United Nations 
technical assistance, and the Mutual 
Security Agency. Mr. Crane’s principal 
stops were in the Middle East and in 
South and Southeast Asia. He conterred 
with housing and planning people in 
Italy, Lebanon, Pakistan, India, Burma, 
French Indochina, Singapore,  In- 
donesia, and the Philippines. 

A number of other Americans have 
recently gone overseas as housing tech- 
nicians. William K. Wittausch, who has 
been with MSA on an emergency hous 
ing construction program in the Ruhr 
district of West Germany, has accepted 
an appointment with MSA as an ad- 
viser on development of prefabricated 
housing in Austria. Meanwhile, Be:- 
nard Wagner, formerly with the re- 
search division of HHFA, has gone to 
Germany as an architect with MSA. 

Raymond Wygant, who recently has 
been in Ecuador as a housing engineer, 
has accepted an appointment with the 
Point Four mission in Iran as a hous- 
ing construction engineer and Robert 
L. Strelitz, who has been with HHFA’s 


research division, also is on the Iranian 
Point Four staff, as an architectural 
design technician. John C. Bell, former 
ly with the State Department, has been 
appointed a housing and shelter special- 
ist with the Point Four mission in 
Pakistan. 

Paul A. Foster, formerly with the 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commission, 
has joined the staff ot the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in Managua, 
Nicaragua, as a town planner. 


BALTIMORE SETS “INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSING WEEK” FOR EARLY MAY 

An “International Housing Week” 
is scheduled for the first week in May 
in Baltimore with a program of talks 
on international housing subjects and 
exhibits and displays in the city’s 
museums. The Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore, in 
cooperation with the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, public and private 
schools, libraries, and other museums, 
are sponsoring the “International 
Housing Week.” Talks will cover such 
subjects as “The United Nations and 
World Housing;” “Rebuilding Cities— 
From Baltimore to Bombay;” “United 
States Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 
Through Point Four;” and “The Re- 
lationship of World Housing to Balti- 
more’s Problems.” 


TROPICAL ARCHITECTURE SUBJECT 
OF MARCH CONFERENCE IN LONDON 
Tropical architecture is the subject 
of a conference planned by the Univer- 
sity of London to be held there March 
23 through 27. Discussions will cover 





tropical architecture and _ building 
standards, materials and construction, 
new building techniques in the tropics, 
architectural education and training in 
the tropics, and the position of the 


architect in tropical countries. 


U. N. COMMITTEE REPORTS ON 
1952 HOUSE BUILDING, ACTIVITIES 
The number of dwellings under con 
struction in 1952 in most countries was 
higher than in 1951 and tor many 
countries it was greater than at any 
time since the war, the industries and 
materials committee of the Econom 
Commission tor Europe reported in a 
year end summary of its activities cover 
ing 1952. Part II of the report, which 
covers housing and building, sum 
marizes activities of its various work 
ul 


g parties and subcommittees, includ 
ing those on research, economic studies, 
statistics, costs, and planning. 


BULLETIN ON INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSING STATISTICS PLANNED 

Plans for publication of an_ inter- 
national bulletin on housing and build 
ing statistics were to be drawn up 
when the working party on housing and 
building statistics of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission _ for 
Europe met in Geneva the first week 
in February. 

Tentative plans for publication of the 
statistics, drawn up before the work 
ing party met in February, were for a 
series of bulletins that would cover such 
statistics on an annual basis, for the 
most part, although in some instances 
the statistics would be published on a 
quarterly basis. Statistical information 
on the number of dwellings completed, 
buildings erected, cost of structures, 
consumption of raw materials, employ 
ment records, etc., may be included. 








Nerve center of the Netherland’s program ‘‘to promote as much 
as possible and as good as possible building with the restricted 
means available” is the Bouwcentrum in Rotterdam, pictured 
above. The Bouwcentrum, itself architecturally unique, houses 
an international information center on building. Its purpose is 
te channel to the public and to specialists, such as architects 
and contractors, all the statistical, architectural, and other ma- 
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BUILDING CENTER 


terial available on construction. Its staff acts as a reference and 
advisory group on technical questions and it conducts research 
in all phases of building. The center also houses exhibits, displays 
of building plans and methods, and models of structures. A similar 
information center for the United States is being planned by the 
National Association of Home Builders, to be built in Washington. 
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Industry is helping to restore some 
of the war-torn areas of Belgium by 
building housing for its workers, such 
as that near Malmedy, pictured above. 
The development, known as “Vinave 
du Vieux Moulin,” was featured as the 
“project of the month” in the Septem 
ber-October 1952 issue of the Belgian 
housing publication, L’Habitation. 

An electric company, reasoning that 
decent housing was necessary if its 
workers were to be able to help restore 
the country after the war, built the 20 
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dwellings in five two-story buildings. 
Before designing the units, however, 
the company questioned its workers on 
their preferences and requirements for 
space, color, materials, etc. The result 
is the attractive stone and wood build 
ings, constructed with local materials. 
Designed for families with children, the 
first floor consists of living room and 
combined kitchen-dining area and a 
large hallway. Off the hallway is an area 
used for storing baby carriages and 
wheel toys. Upstairs are three bedrooms 


BELGIAN 
INDUSTRY 
BUILDS 
HOUSING 

FOR WORKERS 


and bath. The bedrooms, according to 
the article in L’Habitation, are \ar 
enough to accommodate three beds in 


ye 
the largest room and two in each of 
the others. 

Tenants are selected by the company 
that built the houses on the basis of 
their service to the company, their need 
for the housing, and the importance of 
an employee's living in the Malmedy 
area. Top income for occupancy of one 
of the units is 1000 francs a month; 
rents are scaled to income. 
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Zoning and Housing Policies 


must be integrated if we hope to achieve housing goals 


The highest New Jersey court last 
June expressly held (by a vote of five 
to two), in Lionshead Lake v. Wayne 
Township,’ that local communities in 
that state may constitutionally forbid, 
through their zoning ordinances, both 
one-story ranch houses and small homes 
with less than a specified amount of 
floor area. The issues in the case are a 
particularly crude example of a broader 
problem. The zoning and housing 
movements have been developing quite 
separately, as if each were of no great 
importance to the other. As a result, 
local zoning regulations—which often 
reflect local real estate attitudes—are in- 
creasingly used to promote trends that 
create increasing obstacles for national 
housing policy. The only way to avoid 
this difficult situation is a close inte- 
gration of zoning and housing policy. 


The Facts 


The facts in the Wayne Township 
case are as follows: the township is a 
sparsely settled area of about 25 square 
miles, located in the path of suburban 
expansion for the city of Paterson. The 
local zoning ordinance forbids, any- 
where in the township, new one-story 
homes with less than 768 square feet of 
floor area and new two-story homes 
with less than 1200 square feet (or 1000 
square feet if the house has an attached 
garage). During the trial of the 
case, estimates of the minimum cost of 
a conforming year-round home ranged 
from $8500 to $12,000. 

These controls over the minimum 
size and height of houses involve very 
different principles from the usual bulk 
zoning regulations, which regulate 
maximum size of buildings and related 
matters, such as spacing between build- 
ings. 

In the Wayne Township case, these 
minimum size regulations were upheld 
primarily on the ground that they pro- 
vide protection for the “character of the 


neighborhood.” This vague phrase, 


18 New Jersey Superior 468, 73 Atlantic 
(2d) 287 (Superior Court, 1950, granting 
summary judgment for plaintiff); reversed, 9 
New Jersey Superior 83, 74 Atlantic (2d) 609 
(Appellate Division, 1950, remanding for trial 
on the facts); 13 New Jersey Superior 490, 80 
Atlantic (2d) 650 (Superior Court, 1951, 
judgment for plaintiff); reversed, 10 New 
Jersey 165, 89 Atlantic (2d) 693 (1952); 
appeal dismissed by United States Supreme 
Court, January 19, 1953. 
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frequently invoked in zoning litigation, 
provides little clarification of the issues 
involved: some characteristics of an 
area are proper subjects for protection 
by zoning, others are not. To under- 
stand the constitutional problems, the 
question always is—what characteristics 
of the area are involved? In this in- 
stance the characteristics referred to are 
primarily the large size and appearance 
of the houses in an area. The basic 
purpose of regulations such as these is 
simply to force up the cost of housing 
in a locality, partly because neighbors 
often do not like small homes nearby 
and partly because more can be col- 
lected in local real estate taxes from 
larger homes. 


Housing Policy Affected 


Several primary aims of national 
housing policy are affected by regula- 
tions of this type. The overriding goal 
in housing is, of course, to provide 
decent shelter for the whole population, 
as soon as possible. Readers of this 
Journat will, I think, agree that this 
task involves plenty of difficulties al- 
ready, without the creation of addi- 
tional legal obstacles. The aims of 
housing policy that are involved may 
be briefly summarized: 

1—Housing should be structurally 
sound, safe from fire, sanitary, and 
healthful. 

2—Subject to the above considera- 
tions, the rising cost of decent shelter 
must be reduced by a widespread at- 
tack on a number of fronts—including, 
among other things, rationalization of 
the building industry, more inexpensive 
financing, emphasis on inexpensive va- 
cant land sites (particularly during a 
housing shortage), and extensive use 
of row housing and multiple dwellings. 

3—More space is obviously also de- 
sirable—both interior floor space and 
open space around homes. 

4—Adequate community facilities 
should be provided in the neighbor- 
hood to take care of the residents’ edu- 
cational, health, and cultural needs. 

5—Finally—and at least equally im- 
portant—the pattern of residential de- 


velopment during a period of substan- 
tial building and rebuilding will have a 
major influence on the development of 
democracy itself. In particular, racial 
and economic segregation should be 
minimized, since, over a long period 
and under decent surroundings, famili 
arity is much more likely to breed 
friendliness than contempt. 


Argument No. 1 


The first major argument generally 
advanced for upholding minimum size 
or minimum height regulations—that 
neighbors sometimes object to smaller 
houses nearby on the ground of pro 
tection for “the character of the neigh 
borhood”—must be evaluated against 
the background of the above elements 
ot housing policy. Two neighborhood 
“characteristics” are referred to here: 
first, the economic position of the resi 
dents and, second, the reflection thereof 
in the size (or height) of their homes. 
The aesthetic is here merely another 
expression of the economic. This ex- 
plicit demand for governmental aid in 
promoting economic segregation of 
residences is—to put it bluntly—an ex- 
pression of snob psychology, whether 
it be in “exclusive neighborhoods” (the 
phrase is significant) or in the imita 
tions thereof all the way down the line. 
There is, of course, much to be said 
against the wretched little shacks put 
up by some builders and sold as homes 
but the problem of getting decent hous- 
ing is much more complicated than 
merely forbidding such construction. 
If an increasing number of vacant or 
low density areas are expressly reserved 
by law for more expensive housing, it 
will, of course, be increasingly difficult 
to obtain inexpensive land for low-cost 
housing.” 

Moreover, this demand for anti- 
democratic local legislation on housing 
raises basic legal issues. In a long line 
of cases, extending over some 30 years, 
it has been repeatedly held that gov- 
ernmental power may not constitution- 
ally be invoked to prevent the sale of 
residences to certain groups of peopiec, 
or occupancy of residences by such peo- 
ple because of their racial, religious, or 


“Such regulations represent a further exten- 
sion of the principle involved in the frequent 
practice of zoning all vacant land for single 
family residences—which is already a major 
headache for low-cost housing programs in 
many areas. 
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ethnic background.* The constitutional 
question here is quite simple: should 
similar regulations, directed at people 
because of their economic position, be 
treated the same or differently? 


Argument No. 2 


The second major argument often 
used for minimum size standards—that 
a municipality may “protect its local 
tax base” by requiring all new houses 
to be large enough to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to local real estate 
taxes—at least has the merit of making 
unmistakably clear the real aim of such 
regulations: to force up the cost of hous- 
ing in a community and thus prevent 
those who are unable to pay that much 
for shelter from moving into the area. 

In a state like New Jersey, with large 
local expenditures on schools but rela- 
tively little state aid for that purpose, 
local municipalities obviously have a 
serious financial problem, which re- 
quires direct solution in its own terms. 
Yet the argument for “protecting the 
tax base” runs directly contrary to the 
modern principle of progressive taxa- 
tion based on ability to pay. In addi- 
tion, when compulsory economic segre- 
gation of residences is frankly applied 
as between different communities, the 
implications for democratic living are 
even more obvious. However, quite 
apart from the broader issues, the ma- 
jor trouble with this argument is sim- 
ply that it cannot work; it may be 
available to many communities but 
obviously not every locality can have 
it, for the low- and modest-income 
family—the great majority of the popu- 
lation—will always have to live some- 
where. 


Implications 


The specific implications of this point 
are best brought out by an analysis of 
the pattern of distribution of regula- 
tions dealing with minimum building 
size and similar matters. First, in the 
rapidly growing suburbs, where the 
population is already largely upper-in- 
come and middle-income white, such 
regulations are rather frequent in some 





3See the racial zoning cases, especiaily 
Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60 (1917); 
Harmon vy. Tyler, 273 U. S. 668 (1927); City 
of Richmond v. Deans, 281 U. S. 704 (1930); 
and City of Birmingham vy. Monk, 341 UV. S. 
940 (1951). See also Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 
U. S. 1 (1948), extending the same principle 
to prevent the enforcement of racial covenants 
by injunction and overruling a long line of 
previous authority to the contrary; Oyama v. 
California, 332 U. S. 633 (1948): Korematsu 
v. United States, 323 U. S. 214 (1944), (legal 
restrictions based on racial classifications are 
automatically suspect under the equal pro- 
tection and due process clauses); United States 
v. Carolene Products Co., 304 U. S. 144, 152 
footnote 4 (1938). 
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areas.* Second, in the older and larger 
cities, in which are found most of the 
blighted areas ripe for redevelopment 
and most of the ethnic and racial 
minorities, such regulations are less 
likely to be adopted locally, since the 
pressure in such areas is to facilitate 
new lower-income housing. Third, and 
less important, such regulations are also 
less likely in purely rural areas, remote 
from employment and large-scale resi- 
dential construction. The effect of 
minimum building size regulations, 
thus distributed, is clear enough. Fu- 
ture low-cost housing of all building 
types will be legally and practically 
restricted largely to the big cities— 
where the shortage of vacant land 
makes it extremely difficult to build 
such housing. The most likely result 
is to increase the numbers of the pres- 
ent slum population who will be forced 
to continue living in slums. Moreover, 
most of the larger cities are already in 
serious financial trouble, partly as a re- 
sult of the existing concentration of 
slums and lower-income groups. Such 
cities are, therefore, the least able to 
provide adequate community facilities 
for the mass of the population. The im- 
plications of this trend for the educa- 
tion and health of the next generation 
are little short of appalling.° 

It is also argued in favor of mini- 
mum building size regulations that pub 
lic health is involved—specifically, that 
the insufficient space in small, crowded 
houses tends to create emotional ten- 
sion and that a child’s sense of inferi- 
ority in a small house is more of a 
health problem than the ordinary slum 
dangers. No one argues very seriously 
that this reason is the real one for the 
adoption of such regulations. However, 
an eminent authority on public health 
was persuaded to testify at the Wayne 
Township trial on the applicability of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion’s standards for space in housing 
and this evidence was emphasized in 
the prevailing opinion.® Since the real 
purpose of minimum building size 
regulations is frankly to exclude inex- 
pensive housing, it is not likely that 





*The Wayne Township opinion indicates 
that some 64 communities in New Jersey had 
adopted such regulations before the constitu- 
tional issues were tested. The great majority 
of these were suburban or semi-rural. 

5This trend may be mitigated in part by a 
further shift of financial responsibility for such 
services to state or federal governments—which 
may be expected to bring loud protests from 
the same people who are promoting minimum 
building size regulations. 

6Since the court also expressly overruled 
Brookdale Homes v. Johnson, 126 New Jersey 
Law 516, 19 Atlantic (2d) 868 (1941) and 
thus approved a prohibition on one-story ranch 
houses, it might be noted that a major ad- 
vantage in such houses is the elimination of 
fatigue from running up and down stairs. 


such regulations will promote the 
worthy cause of increasing the size of 
homes and at the same time bring their 
cost within the reach of the lower-in 
come groups. 

To be effective, such regulations 
would in any event have to be tied to 
the number of occupants—a factor ig 
nored in the zoning regulations in 
volved in the Wayne Township case. 
Moreover, the 768 square feet required 
here for a new one-story house—a hg 
ure apparently actually selected to fit 
standard dimensions of locally available 
lumber—was a bit larger than the 
APHA standard for two person fami 
lies. This point reduces the constitu 
tional defense of the regulations to the 
argument that a township may exclude 
two person families—a clearly prepos 
terous principle of constitutional law. 

Moreover . . . 

Three minor points are also involved 
in the Wayne Township case. First, 
the ordinance provides that two-story 
houses without an attached garage must 
have at least 1200 square feet of in 
terior floor space, although two-story 
houses with an attached garage need 
only have 1000 square feet. The only 
possible explanation merely re-empha 
sizes the obvious point that the law 
was concerned with how big a house 
looked, not with how much floor space 
its occupants needed to minimize emo 
tional tension. Second, the township 
happens to contain a number of lakes 
surrounded by summer cottages and it 
is difficult to argue that such buildings 
must necessarily be as large as those for 
year-around occupancy. Third, regula 
tions of this type would cut off one 
escape valve, inadvertently indicated in 
the prevailing opinion, whereby a fam 
ily could buy a small house and thea 
enlarge it when financially possible. 

The Wayne Township decision, quite 
apart from its significance for zoning, 
in contrast to the weight of authority in 
similar zoning cases’ and particularly 
in the rapid shift in the New Jersey 
courts from uncritical rejection to al 
most equally uncritical acceptance of 
zoning techniques, raises vital issues 
of housing policy in the perspective of 
American democratic society. 


7The zoning issues have been reviewed at 
length in The American City magazine, by 
the editors of that magazine (January 1953, 
page 9): by the undersigned (February 1951, 
page 129; October 1951, page 130; November 
1951, page 134; and December 1952, page 
126); and by Herbert H. Smith of the 
New Jersey State Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development (November 1951, 
page 133). See also discussion by Ralph W. 
Crolly and C. McKim Norton in Regional 
Plan Association Zoning Bulletin No. 65 
(November 1952). The law is summarized 
in Rathkopf, Law of Planning and Zoning 
(1949), pages 456-463. 
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On February 12 and 13, I attended 
a meeting of our Public Relations 
Committee in St. Louis. A remarkable 
group of interested and representative 
members of NAHO devoted their time 
to a discussion of vital problems and 
programs affecting all of us who have 
a part to play in the housing and 
redevelopment programs. I regret that 
each of you could not have been there 
to listen to the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the committee members in their 
interchange of ideas and to observe 
the concentration they gave to the sub 
jects under discussion. It was most 
heartening to witness first hand the 
generation and development of one 
idea after another. This meeting was 
one of the most productive sessions I 
have had the pleasure of attending. 
From these deliberations came a num- 
ber of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, all of which will be most effec- 
tive if carrted through to fruition. 

However, judging from the reports 
and recommendations being presented 
by the other committees and sections, 
I would say unreservedly that the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee’s activities are 
simply typical of what is being done 
by all of our 1953 committees. The 
Commissioners Committee is doing a 
wonderful job and has come up with 
some fine ideas. The new Internation- 
al Committee held a meeting recently 
in New York and brought a whole 
series of suggestions to the Board of 
Governors. In all, we have 19 commit- 
tees in NAHO this year and I believe 
that each one is determined to do a 
good job. 


Now What? 


Well, what about it? Simply this. 
For the recommendations of these com- 
mittees to bear fruit, it is necessary that 
they be cultivated, nurtured, and giv- 
en the attention they appropriately de- 
serve. Some recommendations can be 
effectively carried out by the individual 
members of committees, some by col- 
lective action, and some by direct work 
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of the NAHO headquarters staff. De- 
pendance upon efforts ot committee 
members alone can produce only a 
limited result, since their time obvious- 
ly must be devoted primarily to the 
regular jobs in which they are em- 
ployed. That so many of them can 
accomplish so much for NAHO in 
addition to carrying on their own work 
is always a source of amazement to 
me. 

But there still remains a substantial 
number of recommendations that must 
be left untouched for lack of time 
or persons to pursue them to successful 
accomplishment. We can, of course, 
look to the NAHO staff to follow up 
and take on the responsibility for these 
other jobs. Which would be fine. . . 
if I didn’t know from personal ob- 
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Meetings 


Middle Atlantic— 
April 23-24 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Pacific Southwest— 
May 4-5 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California 


North Central— 
May 18-19 
Hotel Fort Shelby, Detroit 


Southeastern— 
May 24-27—Sheraton Beach Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Southwest— 
June 3-5 
Gunther Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 


New England— 
June 22-23 
Hotel Viking, Newport, Rhode Island 


Pacific Northwest— 
September 21-22 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 





servation and knowledge that the 
NAHO staff is now overloaded with 
duties and responsibilities much beyond 
what we should expect them to bear. 
Nearly every staff member already puts 
in many hours of overtime, without 
additional compensation, to handle the 
multitude of details necessary to keep 
the organization going. One needs 
only to consider this year’s increase 1n 
the number of committees and look 
over the 1953 rosters of the Board of 
Governors, committees, sections, re 
gional councils, and chapters to get an 
idea of the extent to which NAHO 
has expanded recently, without the ad 
dition of staff personnel. 


Help Wanted—Additional Staff 


No one, and especially the staff, 
wants to neglect in any way whatever 
the recommendations and suggestions 
coming from NAHO’s several organ 
izationat units. On the contrary, the 
staff is encouraging greater participa- 
tion in Association affairs by individu- 
al members and wants to see new ideas 
and proposals constantly developed. To 
know them is to understand the truth 
of this statement. The obvious answer 
is to increase the staff with people 
qualified to handle the various special 
functional activities involved. To do 
so requires funds that NAHO does not 
now have; its budget is already strained 
to capacity. 


Help Wanted—YOURS 


I am not asking for an additional 
financial contribution from you—you 
are contributing your share. What | 
want from you is he!p in getting ad 
ditional members into NAHO. You 
must know many individuals—com 
missioners, staff personnel, others— 
who can and should be members. Ask 
them to join NAHO, not as a personal 
favor to you but because it will help 
them. Also, how about those other 
agencies in your vicinity that are not 
members of this Association? They too 
should join. 

You can Aelp further by convincing 
the national suppliers and contractors 
with whom you do business to adver 
tise in the JourNAL oF Hovusinc and 
exhibit at our national meetings. We 
do not want their donations; we want 
them to participate in our advertising 
program and national exhibits because 
we know that through these media they 
can reach an extensive market at a very 
limited cost. It is good business for 
them to advertise through NAHO. 

Can we count on you to be one 
of our star salesmen? 

Brown Nicholson, March 1953 
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Association News 





Some 200 NAHO members from 
coast to coast have been hard at work 
during the first months of the year put- 
ting the Association’s ambitious 1953 
program into action. The wheels have 
been turning at a rapidly accelerating 
pace ever since the start of the new 
NAHO year last October, at the close 
of the 1952 annual conterence. Since 
that time, there have been held three 
meetings of the Board of Governors, 
more than a dozen full or preliminary 
meetings of the 19 committees organ 
ized for the year, sessions of both the 
Technical and Maintenance and Rede- 
velopment Sections’ committees, execu- 
tive board meetings of all seven of the 
regional councils, and a continuation 
of the regularly scheduled meetings of 
the chapters. 

The 1953 edition of the “roster book” 
of the Association’s various organiza- 
tional units went out in mid-February, 
carrying the names of the scores of 
NAHO members who have assumed 
responsibilities for carrying out special 
assignments before the 1953 annual con- 
ference marks the close of the current 
year—and the NAHO staff is being 
hard put to keep pace with the several 
new ideas, special programs, and regu- 
lar business that these actively func- 
tioning NAHO members are currently 
developing. As NAHO President 
Brown Nicholson says in his column 
on page 96, only an expanded member- 
ship and an expanded budget will make 
it possible to realize the promise that 
the 1953 year now holds. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Beginning with an initial meeting di- 
rectly after the close of the 1952 annual 
conference last October, the Board of 
Governors has met twice since then, 
both times at the NAHO Chicago head- 
quarters offices: for two days in De- 
cember and again for two days March 
4 and 5. At the December meeting, a 
$144,000 budget for 1953 was approved, 
an ambitious 19-committee program or- 
ganized, the city of Philadelphia se- 
lected as the site for the 1954 annual 
conference, and preliminary plans laid 
for the 1953 conference in Milwaukee. 
At its March meeting, the Board de- 
veloped plans for making the accumu- 
lated experience of the housing and 
redevelopment officials of the country 
available to the new administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(see page 77) and acted on a series of 
committee recommendations. 


March 1953 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 

As of the first of March, all seven 
regional councils had named the dates 
and places for their 1953 regional con 
ferences (see page 96) and had plans 
well along for program sessions. In ad 
dition, regional committees had been 
established to carry out a number of 
special programs and work was going 
forward on several regional projects 
described below. 


New England—On February 19 the 
New England Regional Council spon 
sored a special management and main 
tenance conference that drew 155 mem 
bers to the Hotel Somerset in Boston. 
Five sessions were scheduled covering 
heating systems, painting, rent delin 
quencies, tenant maintenance, and the 
role of NAHO’s Technical and Main 
tenance Section. The latter subject was 
the focus of a luncheon session, ad 
dressed by Rutcher Skagerberg, chair 
man of the T&M Section’s Research 
Committee. Leaders for the other four 
sessions were, respectively, Raymond S. 
Van Tassell of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board; Emil L. Tramonte of 
the Hartford authority; Robert T. 
Wolfe, director of the New Haven au 
thority; and Philip F. Tripp, director of 
the New Bedford authority. All reports 
of the conference were to the effect that 
it was a high spot in regional council 
history and predictions were that a 
membership drive begun during the 
meeting would bring a steady stream of 
new recruits into the Association. 

Earlier, in November, the council's 
executive committee named William J. 
Donovan of Newport, Rhode Island to 
serve as a representative of the region 
on the national Board of Governors. 
Under the new pattern of Board mem 
bership set up when the national con 
stitution was revised last fall (see No 
vember JournaL or Hovwsine, page 
416), each region has two representa 
tives on the board—the current and the 
immediate past president of the re 
gional council. Inasmuch as Joseph H. 
Lyons, the 1952 regional president, was 
last year elected a three-year member 
of the Board of Governors. there was a 
vacancy open to the council. 


Southeastern—A training program 
sponsored by the region’s Management 
Committee is covered in the training 
story on page 91. In addition, the coun- 
cil’s Technical and Maintenance Com- 
mittee met in Atlanta on February 6 
to lay plans for a program of special 


T&M assistance to new authorities in 
the region. The proposal is to arrange 
an exchange of visits by new authority 
directors to old authority projects and 
vice versa, so that technical experts with 
years of experience behind them can 
put their knowledge at the disposal 
of those responsible for the many new 
projects in the region. 


Southwest—The lively committee 
program traditionally carried on in the 
Southwest Region has been going full 
speed ahead in recent months. On Feb 
ruary 10, seven regional committees 
met in Fort Worth: Public Relations, 
Management, Maintenance, Fiscal, 
LHA-PHA Training, Tenant Selex 
tion, and Development-Construction. 

Word on the effective job that the 
training committee is doing is carried 
in the training story on page 91. On 
the public relations front, the regional 
committee on February 10 agreed on an 
ambitious five-point program that in 
cludes issuance of a series of regional 
public relations “tips” to housing au 
thorities, development of a TV pro 
gram for presentation at the time of the 
regional conference in June and for 
possible general use throughout the 
state later, development of a pamphlet 
descriptive of the low-rent public hous 
ing program in the southwest, and 
establishment of a public relations “in 
formation exchange.” 


SECTIONS 


Redevelopment Section—Going into 
its second year of operation, the Rede 
velopment Section got down to work 
fast in setting up three committees as a 
supplement to its Executive and Steer 
ing Committees: Fiscal, Contract, and 
Open Land. The executive body has 
met twice for two-day sessions, in De 
cember and March, and the Steering 
Committee has met three times, once 
in December, twice in January. 

During these sessions, important is 
sues of federal-local policy relating to 
the Title I program under the Housing 
Act of 1949 have been discussed with 
top officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and some headway 
made toward simplifying procedures. 
Further, the committees have under 
taken to look into the future of the 
program under the new administration 
(see page 77) and are preparing to 
make recommendations for long-term 
improvements based on experience to 
date, operating in cooperation with 
NAHO's Program Study Committee 
(see page 98). 

On February 19, the Fiscal Policy 
Committee met in Washington to dis- 
cuss with HHFA officials private fi 
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nacing of temporary Title I loans: a 
new departure and a complicated one. 


Technical and Maintenance Section— 
Some 15 members of the T&M Sec- 
tion’s Executive Committee met in 
Chicago in January and developed 
plans for the year ahead. In store for 
1953 are (a) continuation of the 1952 
research program—intensifying research 
on five of last year’s subjects and in- 
itiating one new project on play area 
surfacing and equipment (see January 
JouRNAL, page 29); (b) issuance every 
other month of a T&M newsletter that 
will concentrate on facilitating exchange 
of information among T&M members 
on the effectiveness of currently used 
methods and materials; (c) issuance of 
a special T&M edition of the JourNAL 
or Housinc; (d) conduct of special 
T&M sessions at both the national and 
regional conferences. 

A meeting is scheduled for late March 
in Pittsburgh to work on organizational 
problems of the section. 


COMMITTEES 

Commissioners Committee—<As_re- 
ported on “The Commissioner’s Page” 
of the February Journat (page 60), the 
Commissioners Committee met in Chi- 
cago for two days in January, with 
plans for a second meeting in Washing- 
ton in May. Major projects were 
briefed in the February story. 


Code of Ethics Committee—This 
committee is scheduled to work out its 
assignment by mail and is already at 
work on the formulation of a set of 
principles that should guide housing 
officials in their day-to-day job. Sched- 
ule is to have a draft of the code ready 
for publication in the July issue of the 
JouRNAL. Comments from the member- 
ship will be solicited and a final draft 
be ready for presentation before the an- 
nual conference in October. 


Development Committee—First meet- 
ing of this new NAHO committee is 
scheduled for Washington April 20-21. 
A full agenda has been prepared, in- 
cluding a number of items assigned to 
the group by the Program Study Com- 
mittee (see below). These items have 
to do with possible changes and im- 
provements in the present form and 
administration of the Title III program 
having to do with cost limitations, den- 
sities, space standards, etc. 

A member of the Development Com- 
mittee, William Schlenke of Pittsburgh, 
attended the University of Illinois 
eighth annual short course in residen- 
tial construction on January 29, in 
company with Edward Minor of Balti- 
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more, a member of the T&M Section’s 
Executive Committee. 


Education Committee—Committee 
chairman Dr. Alonzo Moroén has be- 
gun assembling material for his com- 
mittee and has called on the members 
of his group to suggest first steps in the 
job of working out a collegiate level 
program for training housing officials 
(see page 90). Present plan is to call 
a meeting of the committee in Wash- 
ington in May. 


Exhibits Committee—Another new 
committee of the year, the Exhibits 
Committee, held its first session in Chi- 
cago in January. Representatives of 
some half dozen commercial firms 
were present for the meeting, together 
with T&M Section representatives and 
representatives of the Association at 
large. Several decisions were reached 
on the improved conduct of annual 
conference exhibits to make their edu- 
cational benefits more accessible to con- 
ference delegates and to give exhibitors 
the best possible chance of meeting 
NAHO members. 


Federal-Local Relations Committee— 
On December 5 and again on March 2, 
the Federal-Local Relations Committee 
met with PHA officials in Washington 
to initiate and review federal policies on 
a variety of questions: (a) Gwinn 
amendment; (b) transfer of PWA proj- 
ects to local authorities; (c) Lanham 
project transfers; (d) problems of in- 
come limits, rents, family composition; 
(e) scheduling of 35,000 units for bal- 
ance of fiscal year 1953; (f) budget 
procedures. Minutes of these meetings 
are made available to all agency mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Fiscal Policy Committee—The com- 
mittee has been active via both meet- 
ings and correspondence in working 
with PHA on the several important 
financing problems and policies that 
have been at stake in recent months 
(see February Journat, page 46). Its 
first meeting of the new NAHO year 
was in New York in November and it 
holds itself on call for consultation as 
financing policy issues arise. 


International Committee—First meet- 
ing of this new NAHO committee was 
held in New York in early February, at 
which time a series of recommendations 
were developed for approval by the 
Board of Governors. Essentially the 
committee is seeking to draw together 
housing officials from all parts of the 
world in such ways as helping to guide 
Visitors to this country to places and 


people who can be of service to them 
and giving advice to housers from this 
country going abroad. Further, the 
committee is interested in encouraging 
greater United States participation in 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning and in work- 
ing in a number of other ways to see 
that countries around the world learn 
from one another’s experience. 


Management Committee — Eleven 
members of the Management Commit- 
tee met in Chicago on February 16 and 
17 to get their 1953 program on the 
way. The committee reviewed a num- 
ber of federal policies and procedures 
and either referred their conclusions 
along to the Federal-Local Relations 
Committee or set up subcommittees tor 
further study of the issues. One major 
issue to go under study was the rent- 
income ratio prescribed under the 
Housing Act of 1949. Further, the full 
committee has taken on nine assign- 
ments from the Program Study Com- 
mittee (see below). Committee mem- 
bers will review current policies, pro- 
cedures, and problems relating to ten- 
ant eligibility preferences, income lim- 
its, single person family housing, hous- 
ing tor aged, income deductions, etc., 
and comment as to whether or not they 
would like to recommend to the new 
administration in Washington either 
administrative or legislative changes. 
These individual comments will he 
correlated by Committee Chairman 
Harry J. Schneider and passed along 
to the Program Study Committee. 


Program Study Committee—The im- 
portant dual job of developing recom- 
mendations for the new housing ad- 
ministration in Washington and uf 
arranging to meet with whatever indi- 
viduals or agencies might be helpful in 
effectuating these recommendations 
was assigned by the Board of Gover- 
nors late last year to the new Program 
Study Committee. The group has met 
several times in Washington over the 
past three months and made it a first 
order of business to prepare a letter to 
President Eisenhower, offering him the 
services of the Association and outlin- 
ing for him the background facts with 
reference to the low-rent housing and 
urban redevelopment programs. 

The committee has developed recom- 
mendations on the admistrative set-up 
for national housing agencies, has con- 
sidered the federal-state-local relation- 
ship among hovysing agencies, has 
studied the question of minimum hous- 
ing standards and housing conserva- 
tion, and has developed recommenda- 
tions for a national housing commission 
(see page 78). In addition, the com- 
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mittee has outlined a series of detaile | 
areas of study having to do with the 
present operation of Titles I and III of 
the Housing Act of 1949 and assigned 
them to various NAHO committees, 
with the plan of submitting to appropri- 
ate officials in the near future a tull 
blueprint for an improved administra 
tion of the programs. 


Public Relations Committee—An- 
other two-day meeting was held during 
February, this time in St. Louis for the 
members of the Public Relations Com 
mittee. The lively nature of the meet 
ing is indicated in President Brown 
Nicholson's column on page 96. Eight 
subcommittees were named and put to 
work at once on such assignments as 
developing the 1953 annual reports 
competition, continuing the issuance of 
monthly Public Relations Tips, design 
ing a housing exhibit for use at national 
conferences in fields related to housing, 
pursuing plans for the issuance of a 
public housing film, arranging for 
housing speeches before national audi- 
ences and for housing articles in na 
tional magazines. As the committee's 
various projects get under way, con- 
crete evidence of its operation will be 
presented to NAHO members through 
the JourNAL, special publications, etc. 


Relocation Committee—On Febru- 
ary 3 and 4 the Relocation Committee 
met in Washington, spending some 
time with federal officials in a general 
discussion of national policies and then 
developing detailed plans for the com- 
pilation and publication of a relocation 
“index.” Plan for the index is to as- 
semble all published material on relo- 
cation and to classify the contents of 
this material under some dozen cate- 
gories. Each committee member has 
been assigned a group of publications 
and has accepted responsibility for “in- 
dexing” it by the end of April, so that 
publication can follow soon thereafter. 


Research and Statistics Committee— 
An inventory of housing and redevelop- 
ment research conducted by state and 
local agencies was completed by a sub- 
committee of the Research and Statis- 
tics Committee early in the year and 
was approved for publication by the 
Board of Governors at its March meet- 
ing. The full committee is scheduled 
to meet in New York City on April 21 
and 22 and plans to continue the sev- 
eral projects initiated last year. 


Retirement Committee — Although 
the Retirement Committee has not held 
a formal meeting during the current 
year, it has been at work under the 
leadership of Chairman N. H. Dosker 

(Continued column one, page 106) 
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OCCUPATIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 


More than a third of the commission 
ers of local housing and redevelopment 
agencies are owners of businesses, an 
analysis of questionnaires returned for 
the 1952-1953 edition of the NAHO 
Housing and Redevelopment Directory 
shows. Business owners make up the 
largest single group of commissioners 
according to job classification; business 
executives and managers are second, 
with a little more than 25 per cent of 
the total; and professional people are 
third with a little over 16 per cent, ac 
cording to the analysis. Public officials; 
sales and clerical personnel; craftsmen, 
foremen, and operators; retired and un 
employed housewives 
make up the other less than 25 per cent. 


persons; and 


The percentages of commissioners in 
various job classifications in the 1952 
analysis are almost identical with those 
in the one made in 1950, the last previ 
ous survey. The largest percentage in 
crease in any classification over the 1950 
analysis is the sales and clerical group, 
which went up 1.9 per cent; the largest 
decrease is in the public officials cate 
gory, which went down 2.8 per cent. 

Of the 891 local housing and rede 
velopment authorities that replied to the 
directory questionnaire, only 658 re 
ported on the occupations of their com 
missioners and 84 of the 658 authorities 
did not report on all of their commis 
sioners. In all, occupations of 3180 
commissioners were tabulated. 





OCCUPATION 


Professional 
Lawyers 
Doctors 
Architects 
Engineers 
Clergymen 
Educators 
Others 


Toral 
Public Officials 
Fede ral 
State 
County 
City 


Torat 
Owners 

Finance 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Manufacturing 
Farming 
Service Agencies 
Contractors 
Other 


Toral 
Business Executives, Managers, Etc 

Finance 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Manufacturing 
Service Agencies, Labor Unions 
Other 


Tora! 
Sales and Clerical 
Finance 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Manufacturing 
Service Agencies 


Other 

Toral 
Craftsmen, Foremen, Operators 

Toral 
Retired, Unemployed 

Toral 
Housewives 

Tora 





GRAND TOTAL 


NUMBER PER CENT 
192 6.04 
72 2.26 
23 0.72 
34 1.07 
69 2.17 
78 2.45 
49 1.54 
517 16.25 
26 0.8? 
14 1.38 
§ O.88 
65 1.9 
161 ».06 
14 0.44 
197 6.19 
514 16.16 
5 1.4 
76 2.38 
16 5.24 
1) > 99 
16 0.50 

1099 3459 
185 5.8) 
51 1.60 
196 6.16 
1?1 2 RO 
237 7 45 
35 lL.11 
R95 25.94 
35 1.10 
‘7 1.47 
74 2.33 
34 1.07 
27 0.85 
10 0.31 
797 7.13 
14] 1.43 
160 5.03 
50 1.57 

3180 100.00 
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DO YOU “KNOW YOUR STUFF” — 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD? 

A feature writer for a Los Angeles 
newspaper was recently quoted as fol 
lows: - as a reporter, I have often 
gone to a board member for informa 
tion about [an| agency and al 
most without exception, I have been 
handed some vague generalities or have 
been quickly shunted off to a. statt 
member. 

; what I want of board mem 
bers,” the reporter went on, is “to know 
their stuff backward and forward, and 
then be able to tell everybody from the 
housewife ... to the head of a corpo 
ration. . .” 


IF YOU DON’T “KNOW YOUR STUFF” 
—HOW ABOUT SOME TRAINING? 

If the housing or redevelopment au 
thority commissioner reading the above 
item must give a “no” answer to the 
question of whether or not he “knows 
his stuff,” here’s an idea forwarded to 
the JourNAL or Howusinc by someone 
who read the January 26 Time maga 
zine story about a “school” for school 
board members (mentioned in_ the 
February JourNnat on the “Commis 
sioner’s Page”). Here is the way the 
suggestion went: 

“While I am sure that the situation 
on housing authority boards is not so 
bad as painted for school boards, there 
is no doubt that better informed hous 
ing authority would 
make for better administration of the 
low-rent program. While 
‘schools’ such as those described in 
this article might be difficult to estab 
lish and maintain, it seems to me that 
the idea of prescribed reading and field 
studies on a regional or area basis 
might be well received by many com 
missioners if interesting, readable ma 
terial is made readily available. This 
might be done by a regional council 
of NAHO or by housing authorities 
with assistance from the council. . .” 


commissioners 


housing 


EVERY COMMISSIONER A JOURNAL 
READER—THAT MIGHT HELP... 


Along these same lines—the impor 
tance of keeping the commissioner in 
formed—it appears that the need exists 
in still another field: among the board 
members of family service agencies. 
The January issue of the national may- 
azine of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America reports on a three- 
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month “readership campaign” that is 
conducted to get more board members 
subscribing to it. It seems there are 
some 5000 board members associated 
with the agencies that support FSAA, 
Of that number, some 1200 subscribed 
to the magazine. At the end of the 
three-month drive, 2100 board mem 
bers were reading the magazine. 

The record of JouRNAL or Hovstnc 
subscribers among commissioners 1s 
rather pale when compared with the 
above. Only some 100 commissioners 
hold individual membership in NAHO 
and only some 200 housing authorities 
appear to circulate the JouRNAL to 
NAHO 


Membership Committee may launch a 


their commissioners. The 


“readership campaign” of its own this 
spring, after the above pattern, to try 
to develop a JouRNAL audience of some 
5000 commissioners. Will you help? 


HOW DOES YOUR AUTHORITY 
HANDLE YOUR TRAVEL COSTS? 
During several recent meetings of 
NAHO’s Commissioners Committee, 
the matter of travel funds has been 
frequently raised. Points; made are (1) 
small authorities do not have sufficient 
money in their miscellaneous authority 
expense account (see PHA Low Rent 
Manual, Section 503.1) to permit com 
missioners to attend national and re- 
gional conferences, committee sessions, 
training sessions; (2) per diem allow- 
ances are sometimes inadequate. The 
committee asked that the NAHO cen 
tral office look into the matter and 
report to commissioners through this 
page. First, as the result of suggestions 
made by the NAHO Federal-Local 
Relations Committee, a change in pol 
icy tor the MAE account for small 


authorities was authorized some 
months ago. Under the new policy, 33 
per unit per year tor the first 200 units 


of a program may be budgeted. 
Further, any surplus in this account 
may be carried over from one year to 
another—thus making it possible for 
commissioners of small authorities to 
plan expenses over a longer period and 
with a larger sum of money. Limita 
tion is that the accumulated tund ma 
not exceed twice the amount included 
in the current year’s budget. On the 
per diem question, the committee 
pointed out that there is no national 
PHA po 


sidon is that the per diem should be 


ly established figure—the 


in line with local public practice. 
Another pointer on travel that the 
committee passed along is that not all 
travel must come from the MAE a 
count. Travel occasioned by trips to 
PHA central or field offices to handle 
special development or management 
problems or to attend neetings on 
these matters is properly chargeabl« 
against those accounts, or whatever a 


count 1s involved. 


WHAT DO COMMISSIONERS DO 
TO EARN THEIR LIVING? 
By turning back this page of the 
JouRNAL oF HovwsinG to page 99, you 
will note a tabulation of the occupa 
tions of housing and redevelopment au 


thority commissioners. 

This year’s tabulation shows no 
marked change in the pattern of previ 
ous years. Commissioners come pre 
dominantly from the field of business— 
as owners, primarily, but also as execu 
tives and managers. There are four 
businessmen 


times as many among 


commissioners as professional men. 








FACT OF THE MONTH 
National housing policy due for review 

With the appointment of Albert M. Cole as the administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency (see page 77), the next six 
months will see a review of all facets of current federal housing policies: 
FHA and VA mortgage and home loan interest rates; policy and pro 
cedure under the public low-rental housing program and the slum clear 
ance program; organizational pattern of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency itself. As soon as the method for conducting this review 
is developed, word will be passed along to local housing authorities. 
Commissioners will undoubtedly want to be kept informed by their 
authorities on this subject, so that they will be prepared to testify in the 
event of any locally conducted inquiries. 
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| Hints te the Housing 


DIET PLANNING TIPS TO TENANTS CIRCULATED WITH NEWSLETTER 





Tips to tenants on how to plan meals 


that “taste good, look good, are good 

at low cost” is the subject of a colorful 
brochure produced by the New York 
City department of welfare and dis 
tributed recently to tenants of one ot 
the New York City Housing Authority 
with 
management newsletter. The folder is 
a simple explanation in nontechnical 
terms of the values of various kinds ot 


projects an issue of its regular 


tood, illustrated with cartoon like pic 
tures of basic types ol foods referred to. 

The suggestions on the different cate 
gories ol tood 


ample 


dairy products, for ex 
include average daily require 
ments, the forms they can be served in, 
and shopping tips aimed at economy. 
An additional back of 
the brochure with illustra 
tions, the essential components of daily 


layout on the 
desc ribes, 


A list of thrifty main dishes ts 
with 


meals. 


added, suggestions for “tasty” 


desserts. 


COMEDY TOUCH IN FILM TEACHES 
KIDS SERIOUS DANGERS OF FIRE 

Facts of fire prevention with a touch 
of comedy appealing to young children 
is the point of a film available for 
showing to children’s groups. The film, 
titled “Stupid Carelessness, the Fire 
Clown,” was produced by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and is de 
signed to teach the facts of fire safety 
to children in terms readily 
standable to them. 

The film is simple, colorful, and 
short—11 minutes long—and employs 
a clown named “Stupid Carelessness” to 
provide humor in teaching the dangers 
of fire. Based on a stage show that has 
been used for over five years in schools 
in Arkansas, the film is in 16 mm. color 
and black and white and is intended 
for use by civic groups, schools, televi 
sion 


under- 


stations, fire departments, and 
other interested organizations. 


It is available without charge from 
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, small 


the Bureau of Communications Re 
search, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, New 


York 17, for areas east of the Rockies, 
and from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 465 California Street, 


San Francisco 4, 
Rockies. 


to pay return postage and insurance. 


for areas west ot the 
Film borrowers are required 


COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCIES 
BULLETIN AVAILABLE FROM PHA 


\ compilition of community service 


agencies that are equipped to offer 


services and 


le adership for housing 


authority tenant activity programs 1S 


the subject of a recent Public Housing 
bulletin utled 


Community 


Administration low-rent 
Local 
{gencies (LR-45). It is available free 
trom PHA in Washington. (See page 


{ssistance from 


102 tor a list of other recent low-rent 
bulletins. ) 

The bulletin lists community agen 
cies operating in most large or mod 


erately large communities, those operat 
ing in a few large or moderately large 
and _ those 


communities, operating n 


communities, 


DOOR KNOB HANGER USED TO WARN 
TENANTS OF ELECTRICITY WASTE 

Saving on the cost of electricity is the 
objective of a simple device that the 
Housing Authority of the City of Beni 
cia, California is using to notify its ten 
ants that they are wasting electricity. A 
bright orange and black cardboard sign 
is hung on outside door knobs by 
maintenance men when they find that 
tenants have left porch lights on un 
necessarily. 

The door knob hanger is a 4 by 9! 
inch piece of cardboard with a circular 
cut in it at the top, used to hang the 
sign on the knob. In black print on the 
orange cardboard, the notice lets the 
tenant know that the maintenance man 
found his porch light burning “in 
broad daylight,” which is assumed to 
be an oversight, and advises him that 


eed « q ‘eal 


the light has been turned off 
screwing the bulb slightly. 
Albert N. LeFevre, executi tor 
of the authority, says the bright not 
is designed to draw the attention not 
only of the tenant but also of hi 
neighbors so that the offend prick 
will be sufficiently affronted to get 
cooperation in keeping the light turned 
oft during the day. A record ts kept ef 
names of tenants where the ck knob 


Mr. Lek« saAVS 


“chronic offenders may find themselve: 


hanger is used and, 


faced with a service charge 


Electricity is master metered in B 


nicia projects and flat rate charges for 


it are included in the rent 


PING PONG, BY ANOTHER NAME, 
MAY BE JUST AS INTERESTING 


Chinese speaking residents of Archer 
Courts, project of the Chicago Housin 
\uthority, are able to expr their 
interests in group activities i (Chines 
translations of forms circula ry the 
proyect § ictivities office \ mco 
graphed form 1s made up cart botl 
English and Chinese aq tion the 
Chinese characters being cut to the 
tencil by a Chinese tenant I torm 
pictured below inquires to what extent 
tenants are interested in ictiviuies 
is athletics, handicrafts, var ng, et 

The activities office at Archer Courts 
reports a satisfactory respons trom 
such inquiries and from bi-lingual signs 
posted in the project that tell tenants of 


Archer Courts has 
ibout 19 per cent Chinese tenants and 


authority rules. 
the project management says it finds bi 
lingual signs and forms an effective so 
lution to an otherwise serious problem 


of communication. 
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EFFICIENT LAWN SPRINKLER PRODUCED AT MINIMUM COST 





ADsPTER COVeLinNd 
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TAPERED END OF Ye PIPE 1S WELDED TO 
€ im TUBE (WOLE Same SIZE 4S 
mee i PIPE) 
CENTER Lae OF HOLE |” FROM BOTTOM 
TUBE AND |” BACK OF VERTICAL 
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A lawn sprinkler that is claimed io 
be more efficient and durable and less 
expensive than any it could buy is 
being used by the Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon. The authority 
found such a sprinkler in use by a ten 
ant and discovered that with a water 
pressure of 65 pounds it could sprinkle 
an area of 30 feet in diameter. 

As shown in the diagram above, a 
pipe joined to the end of a garden hose 
is attached to the base of the sprinkler 
cylinder at such an angle as to create 
a spiral of water within the cylinder. 
The spiral flow of water, plus the pres- 
sure built up within the cylinder, forces 
the water out the hole in the top, dif- 
fusing it in a circular spray. Since the 
sprinkler has no movable parts, it is 
easy to maintain. 

The authority, convinced of its ef- 
ficiency, purchased enough material at 
standard sources of supply to make 100 
of the sprinklers for its own use. Ac 
cording to Harry D. Jaeger, general 
superintendent of the Portland author- 
ity, 100 sprinklers cost $3.50 each, in- 
cluding cost of labor. The cost of the 
steel plates, couplings, adapters, tubing, 
welding, and painting was $1.66 per 
unit, plus $1.84 per sprinkler for labor 
based on 80 hours at $2.30 per hour 
for the 100 units. The sprinklers were 
produced in the authority’s maintenance 
shop in spare time in the spring and 
early summer in time to be ready for 
the sprinkling season in July. Mr. Jae- 
ger claims that the sprinklers have sus- 
tained considerable handling abuse and 
he recommends them to all authorities. 
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GROUP REPLACEMENT OF LAMPS 
CAN CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Elimination of 82 per cent of main- 
tenance calls to replace burned out 
electric lights by a group replacement 
program is claimed possible by C. M. 
Holden of the commercial engineering 
department of the Champion Lamp 
Works, Lynn, Massachusetts. In an 
article in the November 1952 edition of 
Buildings magazine, Mr. Holden pre 
sents data to show that when all lamps 
in a group (such as a hallway) are 
replaced at once rather than individu- 
ally as they burn out, the number of 
maintenance calls required and the total 
amount of time required to change the 
lamps are reduced—with a resulting 
cost saving. To obtain maximum sav- 


ings under the plan, Mr. Holden says, 
all lamps in a group should be replaced 
after 11 per cent of incaridescent lamps 
or 17 per cent of fluorescent lamps have 
failed and have been indivdually re 
placed. Under the group replacement 
plan, labor savings that result from 
changing all the bulbs in one group can 
more than offset the increased cost of 
replacing bulbs not yet burned out. 

The author also says that cleaning 
lighting fixtures and lamps on a 
planned schedule results in increased 
efficiency of a lighting system, which 
can, in turn, offset the cost of such a 
cleaning program. Mr. Holden’s report 
stresses that because of dirty fixtures, 
as much as 50 per cent of light is 
wasted. Keeping the fixtures clean can 
make it unnecessary to install additional 
lighting to make up for light lost be 
cause of dirt. 


TERMITES—HOW TO DETECT THEM 
AND HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 


How to detect the presence of ter 
mites and how to get rid of them was 
the subject of a talk by Don Oesterling, 
technical adviser for the Housing Au 
thority of the Birmingham District, at 
the NAHO Southeastern Regional 
Council meeting in Asheville last year. 

Mr. Oesterling said termites are most 
easily detected during the early spring 
or on warm days late in the fall when 
they fly in swarms. However, he said 
they can be detected by inspecting foun 
dation walls and masonry piers for 
“mud tunnels,” which termites build to 
use for travel between seil and wood 
structures. He said the tunnels vary in 
width between 4 to 4 inch. Termites 
(Continued column three, page 103) 








MAINTENANCE GUIDES AVAILABLE IN ‘LOW-RENT’ SERIES 


Recent publications—concerned primarily with maintenance of low 
rent projects—in the Public Housing Administration’s “low-rent” series 
are available without charge from the Public Housing Administration, 
Longfellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. They are as follows: Oper- 
ation and Repair of Heating Systems, LR-15; Corrosion of Underground 
Piping, LR-16; Rules for Boiler Operation, LRj17; Preparation of Ex- 
terior Surfaces for Repainting, LR-18; Control of Condensation in Crawl 
Spaces, LR-19; Glazing, LR-20; Maintenance of Wood Floors, LR-21; 
Operation and Repair of Heating Systems—Boilers (Types, Use and 
Repair), LR-23; Maintenance of Concrete Floors, LR-24; Routine Care 
of Lawns, LR-26; Repainting Exterior Surfaces, LR-27; Refinishing In- 
terior Surfaces, LR-34; and Termite Control, LR-37; Inspection of the 
Physical Plant by Project Personnel, LR-46. 

For previous listings of recent publications in this series on mainte- 
nance, see January JouRNAL, page 28. 
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ARCHIE WINNING, 

44, deputy director for management of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, died of a heart 
attack March 5 while enroute from his office 
to his home in a Chicago suburb. Mr. Winnin,, 
who was a graduate of the University of Chi 
cago and Kent College of Law, joined the 
Chicago Housing Authority staff in early 1947 
as manager of one of tts veterans temporary 
housing developments. He served in the army 
during World War II, part of which time he 
was a defense counsel in the war crimes trials 
in Manila. Mr. Winning was president of the 
Chicago Chapter of NAHO during 1951-1952 
and as such served on the board of the North 
Central Regional Council. 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, 

70, architect and long-time friend of public 
housing and slum clearance and a member 
of NAHO since 1938, died in October in 
Pasadena, California. 


ELWIN C. WILLARD, 

who was executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana until September 30, 1952, when he re 
ured, died in mid-December in Lake Charles. 
Mr. Willard had been a member of NAHO 
since 1946. 


JOHN McKINLAY, 

former chairman of the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission, died on March 9, shortly 
after announcing his retirement as first chair 
man of the commission. Mr. McKinlay, 79, 
was chairman of National Tea and served on 
the board of a number of Chicago civic and 
philanthropic institutions. He was named to 
the land clearance commission in 1947. 


MISS ELIZABETH WOOD, 

executive secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, in late February was presented the 
Howard Shaw Memorial Award by the Chi 
cago Urban League. The award was made 
“for keeping faith in and speaking out for 
public housing and decency in Chicago when 
lesser souls would leave them to the ravages 
of Chicago’s racists." The award honors the 
late Howard Shaw, manager of one of Chi 
cago’s housing projects, who died last June. 


JOE C. BEHRENS, 

formerly assistant director for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment of the Chattanooga 
Housing Authority, has accepted a position 
with the Knoxville Housing Authority and is 
in charge of redevelopment planning. 


STUART EURMAN, 

formerly with the international housing activi 
ties staff of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Washington, has been appointed a 
field representative in the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of HHFA. 


GEORGE A. ISABELL, 

vice-president of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion, has been reappointed to the commission 
for another five-year term. Mr. Isabell was a 
contract management broker under the Home 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH— 
(Continued from page 88) 

tailed points are likely to affect plan- 
ning technique, the major contribu 
tion will be to focus the planner’s at 
tention on the real lack of knowledge 
of the social consequences of planning 
and to change the emphasis of planning 
theory from the slightly dogmatic state 
into which it was in danger of falling 
to the vital and experimental approach 
to solving problems. 

If this approach is adopted, it should 
automatically mean that when the ex- 
periment has been set up, as it were, 
the effects of the experiment on the 
people who are taking 
part in it should be investigated. 


unwittingly 


It is not in the least uncommon for 
planners to be most enthusiastic about 
starting this sort of experiment but 
few, I am afraid, have ever completed 
it. Of course, if the experiment had an 
economic or aesthetic base, follow-up 
work was often done but seldom, if 
ever, were the sociological effects inves 
tigated. 

This follow-up work can be done in 
many ways but the first essential is that 
as much of the spade work as possible 
should be done through the normal 
channels of contact with the residents. 
“An adequate system of social record- 
ing should be adopted,” in the words 
of the document giving the results of 
the survey. Here the planner will need 
to discuss his problems and his require- 
ments with the housing manager, for 
he is the person most likely to be able 
to collect this basic knowledge. 

There is one other important factor 
to consider in this experimental ap 
proach idea. Who is going to suggest 
the lines on which the experiment 
should be run? Should the planners 
“or architects be the ones who always 
supply the ideas? 


1 


Owners Loan Corporation and the Federa 
Public Housing Authority. At present he 1s 
a contract management broker tor the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the Veterans 
Administration and president of a Detroit prop 
erty management hrm. 


MRS. JACKYE KWALLEK, 

formerly with the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee, has accepted a position 
with the Public Housing Administration 
Willow Village at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


at 


G. ARCHIE HAIR 

has been appointed executive director and 
secretary of the Naugatuck Housing Authority 
in Connecticut. Mr. Hair has been with the 
authority in various capacities since January 
1950. 


Here again the survey helps us. Peo- 
ple were found to be very cooperative 
and many indeed were keen to help the 
local authority in its work. This fact 
suggested to Leo Kuper and his col 
leagues that the citizens should be given 
more of a chance to participate in the 
planning process. Such participation 
might help to achieve some preliminary 
self-sorting of residents and might give 
them something on which to develop 
a community of interests. In the par 
ticular context fact we are considering, 
it might help the planner or architect 
to produce better designs. 

This democratic participation in plan 
ning is not a new idea. David Lilien 
thal, in his report on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, went to great lengths 
to argue the importance of it and to 
illustrate how it had worked in prac 
tice. But seldom have we paid more 
than lip service to it in this country. 
I hope that this reminder of its im 
portance, made as a result of the sur 
vey, and the recommendations as to 
how participation can be effected, will 
now find some receptive ears. But it is 
more important that we should find 
some people with the will to make this 
participation a success. 

This survey of a small part of the 
working community of Coventry 
should not be thought of as supplying 
all, or indeed many, of the answers to 
planning problems but, on the other 
hand, its importance should not be un 
derestimated. 

I would like to think that its greatest 
importance should not be underesti- 
mated. I would like to think its greatest 
importance was that it pointed the way 
for further intensive research and that 
it was the forerunner of many such 
research projects. 


MAINTENANCE— 

(Continued from page 102) 

can also directly enter timbers through 
loose joints or cracks, he claimed, and 
can be discovered by probing timbers 
with a sharp instrument. 

When termites are detected in Bir 
mingham projects, Mr. Oesterling said, 
trenches are dug around the inside of 
foundation walls and piers. The 
trenches are flooded with a 5 per cent 
solution of pentachlorophenol in kero 
sene, a method that he says poisons the 
ground adjacent to foundations and 
prevents termites from getting to them. 
Infected wood is replaced with wood 
that has been soaked in a “penta” so 
lution. 
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JOH-CI—IN-A-WALL HEATER 
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Safety. ease of installation, and low 


costs are all claimed for a new gas 
burning space heater that is said to be 
well suited to basementless houses and 
climates where central heat isn’t neces 
sary. The Safe-Aire, as it’s called, re 
portedly gives safe gas space heating 
because its “works” are installed be 
tween inner and outer walls with an 
outside intake for combustion air and 
a vent to permit combustion products 
to escape harmlessly out-of-doors (see 
picture above). It’s easy to install, the 
manufacturers say, because it fits be 


* re ee - 





tween wall studs, requires no flues, 
ducts, or electrical wiring, and the one 
gas connection is made trom the out 
side. Money savings reportedly come 
from low fuel consumption and low 
maintenance costs, since there are no 
moving parts to wear out. The heaters 
come in models with 14,000 to 20,000 
BTU inputs. 


JOH-C2—COPPER JACKETED NAILS 

A big head is a virtue ... if it’s on 
a nail that’s been “corrosion proofed” 
with a copper jacket. The manuta 
turer says that the nail with the big 
head (one of a whole range of types c! 
such copper covered nails) not on!y 
gives a better target and striking sur 
face for the worker but the copp 
jacket on the head prevents bendinz 
and snapping difficulties in actual na:! 
ing. It can be used where two or three 
ordinary nails have been used, he says, 
tor cost savings. 

The producer of this line of nails 
explains that they are not just copper 
coated—but have a jacket of the metal 
that has been molecularly welded to 
heavy duty steel wire. The jacket un: 
tormly covers the entire nail, he claims, 
making it invulnerable to corrosion it 
any point on its surface and a boon in 
preventing unsightly stains on siding, 
roofing, and areas that are exposed to 
weather. 





TECHNICAL LITERATURE—SEND FOR DIRECT 


Paints—A Guide for Their Selection and 
Use for Interior Surfaces. 29 pp., illus., 
charts. $1. American Hotel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


Prepared for large-scale users of interior 


paints, this booklet tells how such paints are 
made and how they should be selected, pre 
pared tor use, and applied. Preparation of sur 
taces for painting, the qualities of various in 
terior paints, and common causes of paint 
failure also are covered. Some 20 interior 
paints (listed by trade names) are rated for 
odor, brushing quality, washability, etc. 


Enameled Cast-Iron Plumbing Fixtures. 
Commercial Standard CS77-51. United 
States Department of Commerce. 39 pp., 
illus. 15 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Minimum standards for enameled cast-iron 
plumbing fixtures—developed by the National 
Bureau of Standards, manufacturers, and dis 
tributors—are set forth in this booklet. Buyers 
of such fixtures can learn here what such 
equipment should be made of, what their 
measurements should be, and how fixtures can 
be tested for good construction and perform 
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ance. Names ot firms manutacturing gui 
ment under the standards are listed. 


Controls for Central Heating Systems. 
Circular Series Index No. G3.2. 8 pp.., 
illus., charts. 10 cents. Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ilinois. 

Small Homes Council experts explain in this 
pamphlet the best locations for thermostats 
and how to use them to full advantage with 
warm air, hot water, and steam heating sys 
tems using different types of equipment: coal 
stokers, gas and oil burners, and hand-fired 
furnaces and boilers. 


Five booklets on plumbing and heating. 
16 to 22 pp., illus. 10 cents each. 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

What You Should Know About Plumbing 
Modern Bathroom Plans, and Plumbing Care 
and Repair—these three booklets explain in 
a-b-c order how home plumbing systems work. 
how they are planned and laid out for con 
venience and economy, and how they ar 
cared for. The fourth booklet, Choosing a 
Heating Plant Wisely, tells how to select the 





JOH-C3—ROOF DRAIN 





the kind 


Stormy weather problems 
caused by clogged up downspouts 


vanish for the users of a new type root 
drain, the manufacturer claims. The 
Zurn Cloudburst drain is said to pre 
vent damage to roots caused by backed 
up water that stands on them. The 
mushroom shaped strainer, installed on 
the top ol the roof, keeps gray el, leaves, 
twigs, and other debris from entering 
the drain pipe but allows the water to 
flow off the roof rapidly. Between the 
strainer and the downspout below is a 
larger-than-usual pipe that acts as a 
reservoir for water rushing through the 
strainer (see above). The 
“reservoir, the maker says, permits the 


picture 


water to flow into thé drain pipe evenly 
but holds it back long enough to per 
mit air in the downspout to escape. 
The drain reportedly is easily removed 
for cleaning; comes in coated cast iron, 
galvanized cast iron, and bronze; and 
can be installed on the side of the 
building instead of the top, if desired. 





GET THE FACTS— 

on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 104 and 105. To get manu 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 105 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











right heating plant for various kinds ct 
dwelling units. The operation and advantages 
of baseboard heating systems, a relative ‘new 
comer in the heating field, are explained in 
the fifth booklet, Base-Board Heating 


Small Pipe Warm Air Perimeter Heating. 
Tentative Manual 10. 24 pp., illus., 
charts. 75 cents. National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Associa- 
tion, 145 Public Square, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

This booklet, offered as a text book on 
small pipe perimeter warm air heating systems 
explains in detail their operation, their general 
design, and the specific step-by-step procedu 
used in installing such systems. Design draw 
ings are included. 
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New Maintenance Products 


JGH-C4—FAUCET STEM SEAL 


{ 








Nipping faucet leaks in the stem 
betore they “bud” out and ruin wooden 
sink understructures and flood floors 
and sink tops—is the task assigned to a 
washer. The makers of Belco 


describe their product 


new type 
as a “floating 
stem seal” that thev say works this 
way: (1) Old style cone type packing 


around the faucet stem is removed; 
(2) A brass washer with a hole consid 
erably larger than the faucet stem is 
inserted. On top of that goes a syn 
thetic rubber washer that fits so tightly 
when its torced onto the stem that it 


bends down around it. 


And on top ol 
that goes another brass washer, made 
to fit snugly (see above). (3) When 
water “tushes through the faucet, it 
pushes up the bent rubber 
washer, sealing it against the stem and 
thus cutting off the usual leaks at the 
point where faucet and stem join. 


dow n 


JOH-C5—BRUSH KIT 








Compact, light, and equipped with a 
steel handle for convenient carrying, 
the Little Dandy brush kit is said to 
give paint brushes longer life, as well 
as make life easier for the maintenance 
man who has one. It is made with steel 
clamps to grip as many as four brushes, 
suspending them so bristles aren’t bent 
against the bottom of the container. 
The tight fitting, transparent plastic 
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cover reportedly prevents evaporation ol 
solvents used to keep the brushes soft 
but still permits the user to see th 
brushes inside. The brush holder, top, 
and handle can be transferred to a new 
container—made, the manufacture 
says, by cutting off the top of a on 


gallon container with a can open r. 


JOH-C6—CEMENT PAINT 
Masonry can be as colorful as Easter 
eggs... and USL aS impervious to 
water—that is, the claim goes, if the 
painter uses a new cement waterprooter 
that comes in five pastel shades and 
white. Silitex S.I 
portedly dries to a smooth, “¢ ggshell 
like” finish that | 
crete blocks, lightweight 


masonry paint re 


es cinder and con 
aggregates, 
cement plaster, stucco, and brick com 
plete protection against water seepage 
and dampness, above or below grade. 
Principle of the new coating, the manu 
facturer says, is that silicones, activated 
metal compounds, and other ingredi 
ents used in the paint penetrate deep 
into masonry pores and expand there, 
giving moisture no chance to enter but 
sull allowing masonry to “breathe.” 
Water is said to be repelled as effectively 
on the unpainted side as on the side 


where paint is applied. Silitex S. F 


comes 1n powder form to be mixed with 
water by the user; is applied with an 
ordinary scrub brush. 


JOH-C7—FLUSH GUIDE 


ps 






EXTRA 
GUIDE 


yurdance, a toilet 


Given a little extra 
flush valve will reportedly drop square 
ly to the valve seat every time, eliminat 


ing Water wast and the irritation of 
jiggling 


toilet handles. Besides the con 


ventional rubber ball and brass rv 


the new Flush-Rite device has the extra 
guide pictured above that is pressed int 
the discharge pipe below the valve seat 
The rod ts threaded through the mid 
section guide that is standard equip 
ment in toilets, through the rubber bal 
and then through the center of th 
extra guide in the flush pipe The 


makers say the entire device can be 1 


stalled in minutes without tools 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pa 
104 and 105 on which you would like the manufacturer’s name and 
address and full technical literature. 


d JournaL oF Hovustne, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


( { ucet Sten P 
JOH-Cl In-A-Wall Heater pane Tee © . 
JOH-C5 Brush Kit 
JOH-C2 Copper Jacketed Na JOH-C6 Cement Paint 
JOH-C3 Roof Drain JOH-C7 |} Gui 
SEND TO: 


res 


Then send this coupon to the 


Illinois. 
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CiTY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 84) 

A full length illustrated article by 
Sidney Shalett in the January 31 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post describes 
the program, giving its history and 
background and summarizing the re- 
sults to date. Mr. Shalett points out 
in his article that: “The movement is 
no miracle—at least, not yet. As Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, of Baltimore, 
says, it is first aid rather than surgery. 
By this he means that a_ partially 
patched-up slum still remains essential- 
ly a slum. But the problem is so big 
and the evils which slums create are 
so unpalatable that any help—even first 
aid—is welcome.” 

Several weeks after The Saturday 
Evening Post article appeared, Look 
magazine published an article on the 
11 cities that the National Municipal 
League and the magazine had cited for 
their improvement through the efforts 
of “energetic, purposeful, intelligent” 
citizens. Baltimore, one of the 11 cities, 
was named for its “Baltimore Plan.” 

The film on the rehabilitation pro 
gram, called “Baltimore’s Slum Fight,” 
had its premiere showing in Baltimore 
February 2 (see February Journat, 
page 45), with Dr. George Gallup, gov- 
ernor of the National Municipal League 
and foreman of the jury that selected 
Baltimore for a Look-National Mu 
nicipal League award, as one of the 
guest speakers. Mayor D’Alesandro was 
another of the featured guests, as were 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher of Look 
magazine, G. H. Griffiths of the Ford 
Foundation, and Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, 
president of Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. The Ford Foundation is finan- 
cing an illustrated book on neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation to supplement the 
film. “Baltimore’s Slum Fight” was 
produced through the joint contribu- 
tions of the University of Chicago and 
Fight Blight, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion of Baltimore business men. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 99) 
in taking a suit into federal court in 
Washington directed toward bringing 
housing authority employees now under 
private retirement plans into the fed- 
eral social security program. The com- 
mittee, too, has been following the 
several bills introduced into the new 
Congress to achieve this same goal. 
Still to come—Committees just get- 
ting wound up for the year are the 
new Personnel and Training Commit- 
tee, the two joint committees ( Housing 
and Health and Housing and Wel- 
fare), the Membership Committee, and 
the 1953 Awards Committee. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

A6—DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 

The Chicago Housing Authority is seeking 
a director of development who, under the 
administrative direction of the executive sec- 
retary, will be responsible for the complete 
development program of the authority, includ- 
ing the planning of public housing projects 
and the supervision of their design and con- 
struction. The job entails coordination and 
supervision of three major staff divisions— 
planning, technical, and construction. In ad- 
dition to professional experience and academic 
training, a thorough knowledge of building 
construction and design is required, including 
problems of public housing construction and 
of rehabilitation of blighted areas. Experi- 
ence should include site studies, supervision of 
architectural duties relating to design of public 
housing, and supervision of construction. Ap- 
plicants should have the ability to deal with 
major federal, state, and city housing officials 
in the furtherance of the authority's housing 
program. Write, air mail, to Ivan B. Baker, 
Director of Administration, Chicago Housing 
Authority, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago De 
A7—ESTIMATOR 

The Chicago Housing Authority is looking 
for a cost and estimating engineer. Requires a 
civil engineering degree or equivalent and at 
least six years experience in contracting and 
estimating. Write Ivan B. Baker, Director of 
Administration, Chicago Housing Authority, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, fur- 
nishing complete statement of training, ex- 
perience, and salary requirements. 





TRAINING— 
(Continued from page 91) 

job” series of night courses is aided by 
the city’s board of education, which 
pays the instructors. The authority pro- 
vides classrooms and other facilities. 

First of the series of courses, held 
several years ago, was one covering 
human relations and was attended by 
12 supervisors on a voluntary basis. It 
was so successful, H. N. Milburn, Jr., 
director of personnel and administra- 
tive planning for the authority, said, 
that it was repeated four times until 
almost the entire supervisory staff had 
taken it. Following the course in hu- 
man relations, the authority initiated a 
series of five two-hour classes called “job 
instruction training,” which almost the 
entire supervisory staff took. This was 
followed by a 12-week course in main- 
tenance supervision, attended by ail 
except one maintenance supervisor. A 
similar course is now in progress for 
potential maintenance supervisors. 

In September 1952, the authority 
broadened its training program to in- 
clude a 12- to 14-week course in busi- 
ness mathematics especially tailored to 
authority needs. Cashier-clerks, typists, 
and maintenance clerks have taken or 





POSITIONS WANTED 


W4, Male, 45—SOCIAL RESEARCH AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Experience in housing with official and 
unofficial agencies. Has served as research 
field director; had two years’ experience with 
health department and three years with citi- 
zens group. Associate professor of sociology 
and research. Civil service rating as business 
economist. Education: Ph. D. equivalent. 


W5, Male—HOUSING MANAGER 

Three years experience in management and 
safety work in large housing authority, three 
years as United States income tax examiner, 
and three vears as superintendent of sales 
in an inmsurance company. Education: one 
year of college and seminary. Military serv- 
ice: five vears in air force, with training in 
public and personnel relations; rank of cap- 
tain. 


W6, Male, 30—CITY, REDEVELOPMENT 
PLANNER 

Has two years experience in urban rede- 
velopment planning, principally in conducting 
urban survey, preparation of redevelopment 
plans, and administration procedures under 
Housing Act of 1949. Has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from college specializing in 
geography. Three years service in United 
States Coast Guard. 


W7, Male, 2#—MANAGEMENT, GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

More than three years experience @s’ head 
of central tenant selection and re-examination 
department of local housing authority with 
approximately 4000 low-rent units. Experi- 
ence includes personnel recruiting and train- 
ing, relocation, initial occupancy, research, 
reports, policy and procedure formulation, 
liaison with employers and agencies, public 
relations, NAHO regional committee work, 
etc. Education: bachelor’s degree in business 
administration, plus two years graduate work 


in business administration. Available about 
March 15. 





are taking the course. An eight- to 
ten-week class in English grammar is 
being given for the benefit of secre- 
taries, stenographers, and typists and 
additional classes in English and other 
subjects of general interest, as well as 
a special course for stationary engineers, 
are being planned for the spring of 
1953. 

Mr. Milburn says the fact that in 
1952 a total of 75 employees attended 
the classes on a voluntary basis on their 
own time indicates the degree of inter- 
est in the program. “Were we to co»- 
duct the courses during working hours, 
we would probably have more partici- 
pation but the participants might not 
exhibit the keen interest and coopera- 
tion necessary for them to really get 
something out of the classes,” he com- 
mented. 
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EMPSTED 
UMPSTEFS Rubbish Collection 





HERE'S SANITARY COLLECTION FOR HOUSING 
PROJECTS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST! 


Management of apartment and h using container t replace another full one The 

° 
projects all over the country are placing Dempster-Dumpster that serve ntainers 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient 


points where tenants dispose of their trash 





r nousing project mm t ase city 

















wned and operated 


n n er al > repli: Nn - - , 
One container alone replaces 30 to 5 con The Dempster-Dumpster System triples 
ventional trash can Dempster-Dumpster ' 
man-hour efficiency ; reduces truck ir 
Containers are completely closed, fire-proof 
vestment, ga Ol maintenance < ts 
and eliminate rats and the scattering of : . ae 
impor 7 ping metnod r 
trash by winds and scavengers F ' ah . & . ad : 
- UC Nazar¢ es ¢ asi 
One truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, — conetl POVIESS GN CONC, 
with only one man, the driver, serves scores quicker, safer and more effective manner 
of containers. The Dempster-Dumpster (see f handling trash and refuse in housing area 
photos at left), by means of hydraulic con- For complete information write today. The 
trols in truck cab, picks up a container, hauls Dempster-Dumpster System manufactured 


it to disposal area, empties it and returns exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers. . . All Designs. . . All Sizes 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 533 Shea Building., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 











Rusco Horizontal Slide Windows are available in a range 
of sizes to fit conventional window openings. The standard 
unit-consists of one horizontal slide glass insert with Lumite 
screen panel and one fixed light. Also available in com- 
posite unit with fixed picture window and sliding right and 
left hand ventilating flankers. 








Now...RUSCO HOR'Z°%TAL ie 


New Addition to Prime Window Line Makes 
Ideal Treatment for Added Wall Space, Bed- 
room and Bathroom Privacy, Above Sinks, Etc. 


The F. C. Russell Company has now applied the proven 
engineering principles of its widely-accepted vertical- 
slide Prime Window to a new line of Horizontal Slide 
Windows. These Horizontal Slide Windows offer the 
same exclusive features and advantages. Frame and 


window members are of streamlined. rigid. tubular 


Rusco Prime Windows Are Fully Pre-Assembled 
Factory-Painted, Hardware Attached — 
All Ready to Install in Window Opening! 


GLASS + SCREEN 

BUILT-IN WEATHERSTRIPPING 
INSULATING SASH (Optional!) 
WOOD OR METAL CASING 


-+-OR STEEL FINS 


all in one unit! 





ne 


HORIZONTAL SLIDE 


Galvanized 
Steel 


THE F.C. RUSSELL COMPAN 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, WRITE 








Tubular Steel Windows! 


galvanized steel, bonderized and finished with baked-on 
outdoor enamel. They are supplied as completely 
finished assemblies and provide the same ease and speed 


of installation and convenience during construction. 


Rusco Horizontal Slide Prime Windows ideally meet 
design and construction requirements for high window 
placement, such as in ranch type houses, where added 
usable wall space is desired, and in hard-to-reach places 
such as over sinks, bathtubs. etc. They assure greater 
ease of operation at shoulder-high or head levels. 
ry Sliding Glass and Screen Inserts 

easily removed from inside for 

convenience in cleaning. 

The Rusco removable sash feature has 


tremendous appeal as a convenience 
and safety feature. 








VERTICAL 
SLIDE 





FULVUE 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO DEPARTMENT 7-JH33 
IN CANADA: TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 





